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PART ILI. 










“ How can ye sing, ye little birds, 
When I’m so weary, full o’ care? 
Ye'll break my heart, ye little birds, 
That wanton through the flow’ring thorn; 
Ye mind me of departed joys, 
Departed, never to return.” 


Cuapter XIII. 


ND so it comes to pass that five days later Psyche finds 
herself outside the door of a very small house not a 
hundred yards away from Park Lane. 

It is a very tiny house, and being (with a few others of 
the same size) wedged in among a great many portly and 
imposing neighbours, gives the impression of being squeezed 
and flattened into its present modest dimensions. 

Indeed, this house of Lady Conynghame’s looks as if it might 
be taken bodily and put through one of the big and shining 
windows or the ample doorway of a marble-pillared mansion 
not a great many paces off from it. 

The vehicle that has conveyed Psyche to this—the limit 
of her journey—is a dusty and battered four-wheeler, on whose 
roof are two ancient and dilapidated boxes, which, though 
they contain all of Psyche’s and a good deal of Dolly’s 
wardrobe, are so modest in size that they would discredit 
a fashionable housemaid. 

The tiny door is adorned with big brass knockers of 


medieval design, and her cabman’s loud knock is promptly 
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answered by a big footman in flesh-coloured silk stockings 
and powdered hair. He is so very big, in proportion to the 
house, that he appears to Psyche to fill up the doorway, and to 
need the whole of the miniature hall for his own accommodation. 

When the door is closed against the bright June sunshine, she 
finds herself, a good deal to her surprise, in utter darkness, and 
has to grope her way up the little staircase, only guided on her 
journey by the powdered head and the silken legs, which seem the 
only pole-stars in the all-pervading gloom. 

Such scanty light as neighbouring houses and stables, en- 
croaching on each and every side, have left tothe house has 
been, indeed, ingeniously destroyed by walls of a dark Pompeian 
red with sage-green dado, which reflect no ray of brightness, 
and a little fernery with little ferns and a little naked Parian 
boy spouting little streams of water out of his little mouth, which 
is built in the staircase window. 

Outside the drawing-room door, where the footman comes to a 
standstill, there is a thick and heavy portiere, of what material it 
would be hard to guess in the general darkness. It is dingy and 
sagey—that is all that Psyche can see. 

When it is drawn aside she hears her own name promptly 
announced, and finds herself in a room that is quite as small as 
the rest of the house—with the door shut behind her—but still 
in darkness, 

It is a very bewildering little room—that is her first impression 
—a room that is so crowded from floor to ceiling with china and 
nicknacks, with perilous little chairs and still more perilous little 
tables, that she does not, for a moment, dare to take a step. Of 
all its details she in this moment discerns none; she only receives 
a vague and confused impression of velvet and lace (very dirty lace 
it looks to her ignorant eyes), of rugs on the floor and china on 
the walls, china on the tables, china round the door, china round 
the glasses—china everywhere. Her eyes, dazed and dim by the 
sudden transition from the bright sunlight to a gloom that 
approaches very nearly to darkness, are fixed speculatively on a 
figure whose back is, at this moment of her entrance, turned 
to her. 

It is a young back—the waist is small and trim as a young 
girl’s—the head is round and golden and curly; the dress, of a 
fashion that she has never beheld before, is coquettish and stylish 
—light and airy, as befits this summer’s day. Whatever doubt 
she may have of the figure, of the dress she has none—it is most 
certainly a young woman’s dress. When the wearer of it, having 
carefully deposited a little china figure that she had been holding 
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in her hand on the already crowded mantelpiece, turns her face 
round, there is nothing, at first sight, to dispel the impression 
her back has made. Her hair is piled in‘a’ little nest of fuzzy 
yellow curls on the top of her head; her cheeks and her lips are 
red—very red; and her skin is white. 

“T . ..I1 beg your pardon,” says Psyche, hotly confused, 
convinced that she has made some terrible blunder, and come to 
the wrong house. “I expected my grandmother—Lady Conyng- 
hame.” 

The red lips, set in an unmistakably hard line, part in a gracious 
smile which displays two rows of terribly-even teeth. Of all the 
loving and tender speeches which Psyche, in the innocence of her 
heart, has been rehearsing during her long journey, none could 
have served her half so well as this mistake of hers. 

“T am Lady Conynghame,” she says, coming forward and 
laying two much-jewelled hands on the girl’s arms. “And you” 
(holding her at arms’-length and looking at her )—“you are 
Psyche!” 

Face to face with her—in spite of the dim light, and though 
Lady Conynghame keeps her back well turned to the window so 
that not even the darkened rays that penetrate through the closed 
blinds can fall on her—Psyche sees, in a moment, her mistake. 

It is not a young woman at all—it is a ghastly and horrible 
parody of one ! 

The red and white coating on her poor old face cannot, at a 
nearer approach, conceal the deep and pitiful furrows that lie 
around her mouth and eyes; the eyebrows are palpably false, 
and under the thick yellow wig a little patch of white hairs 
reveals itself on either side close to her ears. Regarded at a 
couple of yards’ distance in a dim light, she might possibly be 
taken by eyes less unsophisticated than Psyche’s for a well- 
preserved woman of forty or thereabouts. Regarded more closely, 
if her face did not betray her, her neck and hands would. 

There comes a period in the history of all women when, make 
up their faces as they will, persuade themselves as they will, 
with the aid of dim eyes, a thick veil and a flattering looking- 
glass, that they, thus far, successfully counterfeit the youth 
they so pitifully ape, yet throat and hands present insuperable 
difficulties with which all their ingenuity cannot contend. 

Lady Conynghame, being an exceptionally clever woman, has 
understood this, and a high ruffle of cream lace hides, as far as 
18 possible, her wrinkled and withered neck. Yet it cannot 
entirely conceal it. It is apt to fall aside and reveal the deep 
Yellow furrows, tinted with nature’s own colouring, in ghastly 
L 2 
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juxtaposition to the roseate and youthful cheeks. The figure, 
which the fashionable dress so perfectly fits, is (whatever it may 
be made of) a young woman’s figure; but the hands that protrude 
from the tight sleeves are an old woman’s hands—a very old 
woman’s—Psyche thinks. She can hardly repress a shudder when 
she feels them lying on her arm—they are so bony, so withered. 

When she recalls the many pictures she has mentally formed 
of her unknown grandmother—pictures in which she has mostly 
figured with snow-white hair and a black satin dress, with a 
respectable cap on her decent head and a handsome lace ker- 
chief on her decent shoulders—and perhaps a substantial gold- 
headed stick to support her venerable limbs—and eontrasts the 
Grannie of her imagination with this Grannie—this modern and 
fashionable improvement on the old-fashioned, recognised type 
of grandmother—she finds it not a little difficult to refrain 
from hysterical laughter. 

“You—you cannot be Grannie!” she says at last, in a voice in 
which incredulity and disgust, surprise and dismay, contend for 
the mastery, and are all, in fact, but ill-concealed. 

But Lady Conynghame is not quick to catch the tone of a voice 
or the look on a face. Both her eyes and her ears are indeed a 
good deal duller than she is at all willing to allow. 

She only finds in the speech a natural and appropriate acknow- 
ledgment of her youthful appearance. 

“Tt does seem strange—does it not?” she says with a smile 
and a simper that would not misbecome a young and pretty 
woman. “In fact, when I told my friends that I had a grand- 
daughter old enough to bring out they would hardly believe me 
—they said” (with a smile more complacent than the last) “ that 
it seemed impossible.” 

She drops her hands as she speaks—and the action is an 
immense relief to Psyche. So long as she held her she had been 
divided by a fear that her grandmother was going to kiss her, 
and an idea—equally strong—equally repugnant—that it might 
be expected that she would kiss her grandmother. She has until 
this moment been anxiously examining her, trying to make up 
her mind as to the spot where she can do it with least distaste to 
herself—least damage to Lady Conynghame. 

“Tt seemed so dark when I came in,” she begins, faltering and 
bungling—foolishly trying to explain her mistake. ‘No doubt 
ifI had seen...” 

But whatever she is going to say, Lady Conynghame, fortu- 
nately, will never know. The big footman does her, uncon- 
sciously, a good turn, and saves her from retracing the one step 
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she has made in her grandmother’s good graces, by appearing 
suddenly and quietly in the doorway. 

“The cabman is waiting to be paid, my lady,” he says, with 
the slow and measured utterance peculiar to his class, “ He says 
that his fare is three-and-six, and that if he takes up the boxes it 
will be another shilling.” 

Lady Conynghame looks at Psyche. 

“T had forgotten,” she says nervously, feeling for the small 
purse which Dolly, guessing perhaps the demands that might be 
made upon it, has pinched and striven to fill from her own poor 
store. “How stupid of me!” 

It does not strike her that there is anything strange in the 
footman coming to her for the money. She knows too little of 
the manners and customs of well-regulated households to be able 
to gauge correctly the customs of this one. It is not, indeed, 
until some little time afterwards that she understands that the 
man is—with one exception—like the rest of the servants, the 
carriages, the horses, and all the grandeur of Lady Conynghame’s 
establishment—hired for the season, to be dismissed at the end of 
it; and that he is far too well acquainted with the long-standing 
nature of Lady Conynghame’s small debts to advance even a cab- 
fare on such poor security. 

When he has gone and the cabman is heard labouring up the 
narrow stairs with the boxes, Lady Conynghame turns to her 
with some little hesitation. 

“Tf you would not mind finding your own room, perhaps you 
could just see where he goes. I dare not ask Somers—my maid 
—to go with you. You see” (explanatorily) “she has lived with 
me a great many years, and though she is a good creature, I am 
obliged to give her a great deal of her own way. I hope” (turn- 
ing round, with a good deal of sharpness breaking through the 
affectation of manner) “that you are accustomed to wait on your- 
self? Ifyou are not” (with a shrug of her padded shoulders), 
“T do not know what will become of you, for I am certain that 
Somers will do nothing for you. In fact” (sinking with an air 
of weariness into a lace-trimmed chair), “she took it very badly 
when she heard you were coming. It cannot be denied that it 
has put us all out a great deal.” 

For a moment the girl stands silent—it is all so different 
from what she has expected—the grandmother that she had 
figured to herself had a heart somewhere under her black satin 
gown ; this one evidently has none. 

“T am very sorry for that,” she says, with a sudden swelling of 
her throat that makes speech difficult to her. “But indeed” 
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(more eagerly), “I shall not need any one to do anything for me. 
You know,” she goes on, doubtful as to whether Lady Conynghame 
does know or not, “ that I have but lately come from school, and 
there ” (with a little smile) “they did not keep maids to wait 
on us.” 

“Then,” says Lady Conynghame, with an air of dismissing the 
subject, “ you had better go and take off that hat and—” (with a 
little emphatic pause and something that is akin to a shudder)— 
“those boots. When you have got rid of them you will no doubt 
be glad of a cup of tea. Perhaps” (coldly—taking up a book) 
“you will be good enough to ring the bell before you go, and 
Marshall will bring it.” 

Up to the present moment Psyche has been fairly contented 
with both hat and boots. The hat indeed, a big grey felt one, she 
has been accustomed to consider as her best and most becoming 
one; and though the boots are of country manufacture, and leave 
something to be desired, she had consoled herself with the idea 
that they might be a good deal worse. But she consoles herself no 
longer. Under Lady Conynghame’s withering glance and more 
withering accents her self-complacency vanishes into thin air, 
and the startling deficiencies of each article of her attire become 
miserably plain to her. 

Judging by Lady Conynghame’s standard there can be no doubt 
that she falls terribly short. It would be difficult to imagine a 
more complete contrast than she in her homely grey travelling- 
gown presents to this fashionable dressmaker’s doll. 

She rings the bell, and leaves the room without another word. 
She cannot, in fact, trust herself to speak. She is so tired and 
so dispirited that she feels that tears are too perilously near. 

She goes up the dark little stairs where the odorous London 
cabman has already gone before—having been guided, in his turn, 
by a smutty, middle-aged servant of the charwoman species, who 
represents the invisible machinery that keeps the small house 
going, doing all the work that Lady Conynghame’s servants are 
far too fine to lay a finger to, and whose one paramount and all- 
important duty in life is to keep herself out of sight. 

She performs this duty now. She and the cabman have both 
disappeared, and Psyche is left to find her room for herself. 

On_ the floor above the drawing-room there are two bedrooms— 
both empty—both with doors wide open. 

One of these, a bower of rose-coloured satin and cheap white lace, 
with a great deal of gilt on the walls and a glittering heap of china 
and jewellery on the dressed-up toilet-table, is without doubt 
Lady Conynghame’s. Evidently estheticism, as represented by 
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sage-green walls and dingy draperies, has ascended no higher than 
the drawing-room, and Lady Conynghame’s native taste reigns 
here, unhampered by fashion. The other room, less gorgeous but 
quite as comfortable, proves by a black silk gown and a fashionable 
bonnet lying on the bed, to be already occupied, and without doubt 
belongs to the maid. 

She must go yet higher, upa flig ht of stairs still narrower 
and—as she distastefully perceives—dirtier than the last. 

On the next and top floor there are three rooms. One of them, 
—empty but for her boxes, but neither conspicuously swept nor 
garnished—is evidently her own. 

She closes the door and looks around her. 

Certainly, if Lady Conynghame has put herself out a great deal 
to provide for her accommodation, there are few signs of it here. 
She has been accustomed to think her own room at home poor 
and shabby enough, but by comparison with this it seems, to her 
memory, almost handsome. At least, there was room to turn 
round in it, there was air to breathe in it, it was a room that 
even in its old age was eminently respectable. This has never 
at its best been anything but a poor little mean London attic. 

And it is by no means at its best. Walls and ceiling and door 
are calling out for paint and paper. The dimity hangings on the 
little bed have long been strangers to the wash-tub—the wash- 
stand of common painted deal has lost a great deal of its paint 
and gained in place of it a good deal of dirt. There is, it is true, 
a hasty arrangement of pink calico and muslin on the dressing- 
table, and a glass that is so far superior to the rest of the 
furniture that it is evidently borrowed for the occasion; but 
Psyche is compelled to throw up the two little grimy windows to 
their fullest extent to dissipate the close and stifling atmosphere 
before she can even glance at her own dusty and dejected face 
in it. 

When she has accomplished such improvements as are possible 
to her—which go little beyond a clean face, clean hands, and 
smoother hair—and descends the little stairs, she is more willing 
to acknowledge that beauty unadorned is of little value ; more 
distinctly conscious of all the weak points in her harness than 
ever she has been before in her life. 

It is hardly a consolation to her at that moment to remember 
that her face admits of being washed, which fashionable faces 
evidently do not. 
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Cuapter XIV. 


Sue finds Lady Conynghame seated in the darkest corner of the 
drawing-room, witha fragile table of plush and lace in front of 
her, on which is a small tea-service of old Dresden china. 

“You must be hungry,” she says hospitably. ‘Will you have 
some tea? Help yourself to bread and butter.” 

The cups are scarce bigger than dolls’ cups, and on the little 
costly plate are four slices of bread and butter, so thin and delicate 
that it is difficult to take them up without dropping them to 
fragments, 

Psyche is hungry—so hungry that she feels as if she could 
almost eat Lady Conynghame herself if she were a more tempting 
morsel—and her heart sinks at sight of this unsubstantial fare ; 
but she is not brave enough to protest, and she eats her two wafery 
slices in silence, feeling more hungry when she has done than 
when she began. 

When she moves across the room to replace her empty cup, 
Lady Conynghame watches her with eyes of keen and critical 
appraisal. It is impossible for Psyche to flatter herself that the 
gaze is one either of admiration or affection—it more nearly 
resembles the unveiled and rather impertinent scrutiny she might 
bestow on a newly-hired servant. 

“Let me have a good look at you,” she says, suddenly rising 
and placing her hands on the girl’s shoulders—“ it was impossible 
to guess what you were like in that hat. What on earth” (in 
parenthesis) “induced you to wear such an atrocious thing ?—felt 
and beaver and plush in winter—nothing heavier than straw or silk 
in summer—those are the first principles of art. Turn your face 
round to the light!” (suiting the action to the word and twisting 
her round). 

It is a figure of speech to call it light at all, but nevertheless 
Psyche obediently turns her face to the windows, and allows Lady 
Conynghame, with the aid of a pair of gold eyeglasses perched on 
her high-bridged nose, to have as good a look at her as she may 
desire. 


It is, after all, some consolation to be only nineteen and to be 
able to bear being looked at. 

These eyeglasses of Lady Conynghame’s take the place of the 
more honest and homely spectacles with which most women who 
have reached the age which she has, presumably, arrived at do 
not disdain to aid their failing sight. It is probable that her 
eyes are no clearer, and perhaps a great deal dimmer, than the 
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eyes of other women of her age—for she has gone through more 
wear and tear, more ups and downs of fate and fortune, more 
undaunted struggles to keep her head above the surface, than 
would have sufficed to kill a dozen ordinary women—and that 
without the aid of those strong lenses, though she may, through 
the long practice of a lifetime, guess the fashion of a gown, the 
shape of a hat, she can form but a dim idea of a face. 

Anyhow, it is certain that she now sees Psyche clearly for the 
first time. 

Her hands drop from the girl’s shoulders, and she staggers 
back a pace or two and clutches nervously at the mantelpiece— 
and though but a moment before one would have said that her 
face could not change, yet now it changes palpably. 

“Did—did no one ever tell you how like you are to your 
mother?” she says, trembling visibly. ‘“It—it has given me 
quite a shock! It is almost” (shuddering and looking at her 
with a sort of terror) “like the dead come back to life!” 

It is the first sign of genuine human feeling that Psyche has 
perceived in her. She feels that she can forgive her her paint, 
forgive her her affectation, forgive her even her cold and un- 
generous welcome of herself—if only she has a heart somewhere. 
She looks at her wistfully, with suddenly moistened eyes. But 
if she imagines that her grandmother is going to fall on her neck 
weeping, and take her, literally or metaphorically, to those poor 
battered remanets of a heart that once perhaps beat with some 
real womanly love for her dead mother, she is disappointed. Her 
very next words effectually dispel any such illusion. 

“You ought to have prepared me,” she says, with feeble, irra- 
tional anger, in ashrill and high-pitched voice that, having forgotten 
its affectation of tone, has become suddenly and undisguisedly an 
old woman’s voice. “ If—ifI had not always been good to your 
mother—if I had not always done my best for her—and no one— 
no one” (with a quaver) “can say that I did not, I declare that 
—that I could not bear the sight of you!” 

Then she appears to recollect herself. Perhaps the surprise 
and dismay on the girl’s face remind her how very nearly she 
has forgotten her everyday self, and it is almost pitiful to see 
the brave struggle she makes to resume her ordinary mask of 
unemotional calm. 

“ Your face is certainly very like,” she says, readjusting her 
glasses, and trying to assume her former air of cold and cautious 
criticism, though Psyche notices that both voice and hands still 
tremble a littlek—* most extraordinarily like; but your figure— 
well” (with a laugh that is not entirely successful), “it would 
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be difficult to tell what sort of figure you have in that gown! 
Good heavens!” (sinking gracefully intoa chair, of whose support 
perhaps she stands in need) “ what can your father be thinking 
of to let his daughters go about in such gowns as that?” 

“TI think,” says Psyche with a small fine smile, resuming her 
seat also, since she is no longer wanted for inspection, “ that you 
cannot know much of father, if you suppose he troubles himself 
about his daughter’s gowns.” 

“TI expect,” answers the old woman sharply, “that I know a 
good deal more of him than you do. At any rate” (with an 
ironical laugh), “ Ihad the pleasure of his acquaintance before 
you were born. When he married your mother he was the best- 
dressed man in town, and the handsomest ; and though you may 
not believe it, there was no keener critic of a woman’s dress. 
He would not have looked at a woman in such a gown as that!” 

“For the matter of that,” says Psyche, stung into reprisals by 
this caustic criticism of her attire, “I think it may safely be said 
that he does not look athernow. Atany rate” (smiling bitterly), 
“he does not look at me, if that is what you mean. I am told— 
Dolly tells me” (she goes on hurriedly) “ that the resemblance 
you see to my mother he also sees in me, and it has the same effect 
which you seemed to think possible—he cannot bear the sight of 
me!” 

But to this Lady Conynghame says nothing. 

“T confess it appears strange to me”—the girl goes on with a 
wistful look into the painted immovable face. “I think... it 
seems to me that if I had loved any one very much, I should like 
to be reminded of her. Should not you?” 

“ That depends ” (drily). 

For a moment the girl regards her attentively, but there is 
evidently no more to be got out of her, good or bad, and—not 
without an effort—she abandons the subject which is so sore an 
one to her, a little ashamed of the emotion she has displayed 
about it. 

“ As to the dress,” she says, throwing herself back in her chair 
and trying to speak lightly, “we have always done our best— 
Dolly and I—and if our best has been very bad, that is the fault 
of our poverty rather than our taste—we have had so little 
money to spend on it. You know—I suppose you cannot fail to 
know—that father is very poor.” 

“Your father is a fool!” ‘says Lady Conynghame trenchantly. 
“When he married your mother, though he was not a rich man as 
men go in these days, when so much money is made in trade, and 
tradesmen take their place in society and vie with the old landed 
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gentry—yet he was exceedingly well off. It is incredible (hotly) 
“how he can have managed to get rid of his money. Of course,” 
she goes on retrospectively, speaking to herself, and forgetting 
perhaps who is her listener, “I always knew that he was a fool, 
but I thought in those days that a fool was more easily managed 
than a wise man. Well ” (with a short laugh), “that is one of 
the notions that I have outlived. There is no one in the world 
more obstinate than a fool. When he once takes an idea into his 
head, he sticks to it. They tell me” (with a laugh that more 
nearly approaches to genuine humour than any that Psyche has as 
yet heard from her) “that he has taken to writing poetry, and 
publishes his poems on parchment paper with white satin bindings, 
at his own expense. It seems to me” (witheringly) “that he 
would do better to spend the money on his daughter’s dress !” 

Perhaps Psyche shares this opinion, but she is not of a mind to 
tell her so. 

“ After all,” says the other after a little pause, spent perhaps 
in contemptuous contemplation of the egregious folly of her 
son-in-law, or on the unaccountable inequality of a fate which 
bestows money on those who know so little how to spend it —“ it 
concerns me very little what he has done with it. It is certain” 
(with bitter emphasis) “that if he had kept it, J should never 
have been any the better for it. I have neither seen nor heard of 
him since your mother died, and I suppose” (with a scornful 
laugh) “that I should have neither seen nor heard of him to the 
end of the chapter, if it had not occurred to him that he could 
make use of me.” 

And to all this Psyche answers nothing. What indeed is there 
that she can say? She only listens with a disgust that grows and 
deepens with every word. So keen is the repulsion with which 
this old woman inspires her that she could almost find it in her 
heart to wish herself back in Coombe-Avon again. 

“ But all that concerns us is, what is the best that can be done 
for you?” says Lady Conynghame, cutting short her reflections 
on Mr. Dalrymple’s merits, and bringing that sound common- 
sense, which has carried her more or less successfully through 
so many of the battles of life, to bear on the subject. “I do not 
pretend to you that it is not a great burden to me at my time of 
life to bring out a young girl, but, having undertaken it, I shall 
try to do it, as I hope I do everything” (with modest self-com- 
placency), “ pretty well; and the first thing—the very first thing— 
is to get you decently clothed. I do not suppose,” she goes on 
consideringly, “ that it would be possible for Fridoline to manage 
it under a week, and during that week you must not let any 
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one set eyes on you. I will take you to her in the brougham 
with a thick veil on, and we will get her to promise the things as 
soon as possible.” 

“Surely,” says Psyche in a small and doubtful voice, greatly 
dismayed at_the prospect of a week’s invisibility, ‘she could make 
@ gown in less time than that.” 

“A gown!” cries Lady Conynghame, breaking into a shrill 
peal of laughter that so disturbs and distorts her face that Psyche 
regards her with frightened expectation. ‘Good heavens, child! 
Where were you brought up? A gown !—a dozen gowns at least ; 
and have you forgotten all the other things—the boots, the gloves, 
the hats, the bonnets, the parasols, the underclothing? I do not 
mind predicting, from what I have seen of your clothes, that you 
have not one of all these things that could bear to show its face in 
London. I think, indeed, you might save yourself the trouble of 
unpacking your boxes, and leave them as they are, in case you 
might ever go back to Coombe-Avon.” 

“In case I go back!” repeats Psyche, with suddenly rising 
alarm. ‘“Surely—no doubt—I hope...” stammering and 
bungling between the necessity to leave no doubt in the matter 
and her desire not to be discourteous—“ that father has made it 
clear that I can only stay with you a short time. He cannot” 
(with growing fear) “ have led you to believe that I was going to 
stay always? Indeed” (most earnestly) “much as I should no 
doubt like it in—in some ways, yet I could not bear to leave Dolly 
for very long!” 

“Do not be alarmed,” says the old woman drily. “TI can assure 
you that my hopes have not been unduly raised. Indeed, it is 
possible ” (with a chuckle of amusement) “that the prospect would 
have no more charms for me than it appears to have for you. But 
all the same, if I were you” (with emphasis), “I confess that I 
should not altogether look forward with pleasure to returning 
home, and” (more slowly) “I think—with good management— 
there may be no occasion for you to do so.” 

Then, as the girl answers nothing—not indeed entirely grasping 
her meaning— 

“There is no good denying that you start with grave draw- 
backs,” she goes on discursively. ‘In the first place—though, 
Heaven knows, there is little distinction in being presented at 
Court in these days, when one meets one’s butcher and baker and 
candlestick-maker there, and jogs elbows with one’s tailor and 
carriage-maker—yet there will be plenty of people to notice and 
comment on the omission. I dare say” (reflectively) “ in a little 
while, when these sort of people—the Manchester and Birmingham 
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people—have quite got the upper hand, and have pushed us out 
of all the old places, it will be considered bad style to go to Court 
—but it has not come to that yet.” 

“ And ”—asks Psyche, with a sudden colour flaming in her 
cheeks, and a sudden spirit firing her voice—“ if other people go 
—why should not 1? Goodness knows” (parenthetically) “ that 
I do not want to—that I had never thought of it until now; but 
if it is a necessary part of one’s duty, what is to prevent it?” 

“Perhaps,” says Lady Conynghame caustically, “you had 
better ask your father that. It appears to me” (with cold 
disapproval) “ that you have a greater talent for asking questions 
than I have for answering them.” 

“ And,” says Psyche, after a moment's pause, during which her 
temper, galled beyond endurance, has been getting the upper 
hand of her, and leads her altogether to disregard this last plain 
hint—“ what are the other drawbacks? Do you not think that I 
may as well hear them all while I am about it?” 

But Lady Conynghame, though possessed of a fine temper of her 
own, is by no means disposed to make allowance for other people’s. 

“They seem to me so apparent that they hardly need pointing 
out,” she says with marked coldness, rising as she speaks. “If” 
(slowly) “there were no others—it cannot be denied that a girl 
without money has not much chance in these days, when the 
married women are all to the fore—and men are not such fools as 
they try to appear. All our beauties” (shaking out her skirts and 
arranging the little nest of golden curls at a neighbouring glass) 
“are married women, and they are most of them” (with a little 
laugh) “not unapproachable. Men can amuse themselves without 
paying too heavy a price for it. But” (consolingly) “I do not 
despair. With good luck—and good luck only means being 
cleverer than one’s fellows—I have no doubt we may succeed.” 

For a moment the girl is speechless—dumb with disgust and 
dismay. Yet such is the power of the old woman’s dominant 
manner that it almost seems to her that unless she lifts up her 
voice in protest then and there, she will be taken and married 
before she knows where she is. 

“Stop, Grannie!” she cries, hurriedly putting out a hand to 
detain her as she moves away. “I cannot start under false 
pretences. I—you must understand—that—that—I do not want 
to be married.” 

But the words almost die on her lips under the withering con- 
tempt of the look that is turned upon her. It requires all her 
courage to give them even such faint and halting utterance. 

“ Do—not—want—to—be—married?” she repeats with a 
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mocking disdain that passes expression. ‘“ For Heaven’s sake—if 
we are to get on with each other at all—let us drop such poor 
affectations. For my own part I never could see the good of being 
a humbug when there was nothing to be gained by it. Every 
woman” (with absolute decision) “wants to be married—and 
what is desirable in most cases is necessary in yours.” 

Then she gathers up her skirts and moves to the door—and 
though tight boots and rheumatic limbs have a good deal impaired 
the grace of the movements, they are not without dignity and 
stateliness. 

At the door she turns. 

“T am horribly tired,” she says with a yawn which she strangles 
at its birth—being dangerous to the nature of her complexion. 
“Your father timed your arrival, as he does everything, so badly 
that I was compelled to give up my drive, and there is nothing” 
(with a threatening of another yawn) “so wearying as staying at 
home on a warm afternoon. If I do not have half an hour’s rest 
before I dress for dinner I shall not be fit to be seen—and I have 
a couple of balls at which I must show myself afterwards. You 
see we are in the thick of it just now.” Then, as she opens the 
door—“I have told them to get you something to eat at eight 
o’clock, and” (vaguely) “ you will find plenty of books and things 
about somewhere to amuse you. Ta-ta!” 

And with a nod of her old head and a wave of her hand she is 
gone. 

And Psyche is alone. 

She falls back into her chair, and for full five minutes meditates 
on her grandmother. Indeed, she is of so unexpected a nature, so 
altogether out of the ordinary run of grandmothers, that she 
presents an almost endless field for speculation. 

After five minutes’ vain attempt to fathom her, she abandons 
her as a bad job, and looks about her with a vague and idle 
curiosity, examining the little drawing-room with an attention 
which she has not until now been able to bestow upon it. 

She might, if she could so understand it, find a clue in it to 
Lady Conynghame’s nature, for, like a great many other rooms, it 
strongly resembles its owner. The velvet and lace and fringe on 
the chairs and tables cover old and worn-out frames ; little heaps of 
dust and dirt linger behind the curtains, brushed just out of sight, 
and about them there hangs a heavy and uncleanly smell that is 
but half-disguised by a strong superficial odour that was certainly 
bought at the perfumer’s, and was not born of wholesome habits 
—of fresh air and soap and water. 

The china, of whose value she can form but an indefinite 
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guess, has evidently, like Lady Conynghame, once been good to 
look at, but is now—also like Lady Conynghame—a great deal 
the worse for wear. It is chipped and cracked, and has been 
broken and joined up again, but it is liberally displayed on a 
great deal of cotton-backed velvet, with its cracks to the wall 
and its best side outwards. Everything turns its best side out- 
wards, and the other side is an unsavoury and unsightly one; 
and the little back-room is worse than the front, being less liable 
to criticism and observation. It is a room to receive in—a room 
to show off in—but not—most certainly, most emphatically—not 
a room to live in. 

The only sign of occupation that Psyche can discover lies in an 
open book, thrown face downwards on the couch; and being fond 
of novels, and horribly short of something to do, she takes it up 
and begins to read at the page where it lies open. 

She has lived too far out of the gossip of the world to learn 
from the name that it is a book which, having been condemned 
by the critics and those who might reasonably be supposed 
to know something about it, as unwholesome and improper 
reading, and unfit for modest women’s eyes, has found its way to 
all libraries and most homes, and achieved a greater success than 
any novel of the day. To some indeed it goes furtively—is 
hidden under pillows, and read under the rose. But Lady 
Conynghame, though she is at a good deal of pains to conceal the 
cracks in her china, the shortcomings of the appointment of her 
household, is not so particular as to any small blemishes on her 
morals, 

Here it lies conspicuously open, with its pretty pale blue cover 
apparent to all eyes, and its unlovely pages waiting to be read. 
But Psyche has not read half-a-dozen of them before she flings it 
away from her, with a little red flush on her pretty white cheeks, 
and a vague sense of shame and indiscretion at having read even 
so much. Whatever it may become under Lady Conynghame’s 
tuition, her taste is not yet sufficiently educated to appreciate the 
full flavour of this fashionable novel. 

She looks at it as it lies discarded on the rug, with a shudder of 
disgust and aversion, and feels almost as if in touching it she has 
received some ineradicable taint. Indeed, the whole atmosphere 
of the room, moral and physical, oppresses and sickens her. 

There are none, so the wise men tell us, so liable to the deadly 
influence of miasma as they who come to it fresh from purer air. 
And she has come straight from a country life—spent almost 
entirely out of doors—to this little unwholesome London house. 
Straight from Dorothy to Lady Conynghame. 
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She tries to shake off the weight that seems to be pressing so 
heavily upon her. The craving for freer light, for purer air, leads 
her to the window, and she furtively draws up the heavy blinds— 
not without some lurking fear that Lady Conynghame may come 
and discover her in the act. 

Outside, the sun is shining with tempered brightness, the lovely 
June day is dying. The carriages are rolling home from the 
Park. 

She looks at them wistfully. There are open barouches, with 
pretty and well-dressed girls, and almost equally pretty and well- 
dressed mothers; showy victorias, with showy horses and showy 
women in them; and now and then a showy child, dressed in 
worthy imitation of its mother. Psyche regards them with a 
genuine admiration, and a lurking mistrust which might make 
them smile, if they could understand it. 

“Ts it possible,” she asks herself, sickening and doubting, 
“that they are so fair outside—so black inside . . . that those 
mothers are like the mothers in the book?”—the one she has 
just read, and whose plot she has dimly fathomed. 

So heavy—so deadly is the taint that is creepjng over her, that 
almost she is inclined to believe it, when suddenly there comes to 
her—straight from God’s own heaven—a remembrance of one who 
is altogether different from these—a woman with pure brow, with 
modest eyes and untainted heart, and who, although she bears her 
part in life, as they must whom God has put into it, is absolutely 
and entirely “ unspotted from the world.” 

And the thought of Dolly saves her. The deadly unbelief in 
all things good and all things pure, which is ‘perhaps the surest 
forerunner of the loss of all goodness and purity, is dispelled as 
unwholesome mists are dispelled by health-giving sunlight. The 
world that contains Dolly could not contain so foul a woman as 
that whose picture she has just read. 

It is all a lie—a sickening and deadly lie—but it deceives her 
no longer. She looks out with eyes a little dim with tears, born 
of the sudden tender remembrance of Dolly, and yet with delight 
and admiration, no longer darkened by doubt and mistrust. It 
seems such a wonderful scene, and all the women are, from this 
point of view, so good to look at. 

She has never thought very much of herself, but she has never 
felt so small, or stood so low in her own opinion, as she stands at 
this minute, looking out from her hidden corner, in her old grey 
gown, at these fashionably-dressed people. 

It has always seemed strange and wonderful enough that 
Darrell should have admired and loved her, and it seems doubly 
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strange now. Indeed, it requires all her faith in him, all her 
tender memories of his most earnest assurances of that love, to be 
able to credit it. 

And yet—so strong is its power—stronger even than the 
vanity, the ambition, the desire to show off, and be at the summit 
of fashion, which appear sometimes to have become the master- 
passions which make the world go round—that to be in the same 
city with her lover, to know herself nearer to him, to be sure that 
some day, sooner or later, she must come face to face with him, 
she can endure all the hardships that surround her, the discomfort 
of the mean little bedroom, the stifling confinement of this showy 
little gimcrack drawing-room, the hunger, the loneliness—and, 
yes, she can endure even Lady Conynghame herself! 


CuapTer XV. 


Tae week of probation is over, and the first night of Psyche’s 
entry into the world of pleasure and fashion has arrived. 

Which of us who have taken, some may-be but a few, some a 
great many paces along life’s rough highway, cannot recall some 
first night or day, when, with a light heart and a fearless spirit, 
believing neither in ills nor disappointments, we took the broad 
irretraceable step which divides boyhood from manhood, girlhood 
from womanhood? The path that lay ahead of us seemed all 
strewn with rose-leaves then—goodly to the sight, sweet to the 
smell—and though mayhap they have grown scentless and 
withered, and have turned to dead ashes beneath the heavy 
tread of years—should we have believed it though an angel 
from heaven had prophesied it to us then—or believing, have 
cared? It is the prerogative of youth to live only for the 
present. When we are very young the past has no place in our 
memories, the future no hold on our anxieties. 

Psyche, for her part, has for this one night in her life at least 
no thought for the morrow. 

All her heart is concentrated in the one most passionate desire 
to meet her lover. By frequent dwelling on—by constant 
mental reiteration—his words and looks, nay, his very kisses 
have become weak and unreal as things that have happened in 
a dream. 

She is longing—as they only who have suffered absolute silence 
and separation can long—for some visible and tangible proof of 
her lover’s reality, of her lover’s love. 

She is, moreover, possessed by a not unnatural desire to show 


him how well it is possible for her to look. 
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For the Psyche who ascends the stairs of a certain fashionable 
London house on this night of the 15th of June, 18—, in Lady 
Conynghame’s wake, is a very different Psyche from the one who 
arrived, travel-stained and weary, in her ill-fashioned gown, a 
week ago. 

London dressmakers, hairdressers, bootmakers, and all their 
lesser satellites, have done their best or their worst for her, and it 
may fairly be admitted that up to the present point they have 
rather improved her than spoilt her. 

The dressmaker, being a clever woman, has had the sense to 
let well alone, and to use her art rather to aid nature than to 
hide it. 

Her gown, of thick ivory-white satin, hanging in straight, 
heavy folds that fit so subtly to her lovely figure that they reveal 
where they pretend to conceal, has no ornament but a border of 
braided pearls at the hem and round the neck, and is the perfection 
of audacious simplicity. A less beautiful or a less youthful 
woman could not dare to wear it, but Psyche’s round young neck 
and arms, soft-tinted as a cream rose-leaf, Psyche’s small bronze 
head and deep glowing eyes, in which the fire of suppressed 
excitement has lit so bright a light, come triumphantly out of the 
ordeal. 

It would be difficult indeed to tell where the gown ends and the 
neck begins, but for the tucker of old yellow lace, which at the 
last moment she has sewn in with her own fingers, despite all 
Lady Conynghame’s remonstrances and sneering assurances that 
she would not find it over low when she got into the room and 
saw the other women’s. 

But whether it be due to her gown, or her dress, or her novelty 
—perhaps a little to all three, and mostly to the last—it is certain 
that she is not allowed to ascend even the staircase without 
experiencing with a good ‘deal of surprise what broad and un- 
veiled stares men and women—presumably well-bred—will permit 
themselves in society. 

There is not, it is true, that difficulty in getting up which may 
be experienced on a great many staircases in the height of the 
season, for the house which Lady Conynghame had chosen for the 
first introduction of her granddaughter is an exceptionally good 
one regarded from a ball-giving point of view. 

It may indeed be surmised that the very best houses, regarded 
from another and more critical point of view, are no longer open 
to her, and that those who are inclined to pride themselves on a 
certain moral exclusiveness, and who in spite of usage and fashion 
stick to their own ideas of what a woman ought to be, and do 
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not consider that sixty or seventy odd years are of themselves 
sufficient to wash out the follies and scandals of youth, have long 
ago turned the cold shoulder on her, and figuratively, if not lite- 
rally, shut their doors in her face. But it is certain that these 
are the exceptions, and that in most houses she is an accepted 
if not an honoured guest. She is in truth very near being what 
she considers herself—an important and almost indispensable 
adjunct of the London season. A woman who is seen everywhere, 
known everywhere, and almost by every one. 

And from the long list of fashionable and not over-exclusive 
houses—which, after all, form the large majority—she has chosen 
one of the best. 

The hostess, Mrs. Tremenheere Lawson, possesses all the most 
necessary qualifications for her part—a big and well-appointed 
house, unlimited wealth, a face and figure that are presentable 
without being too good-looking, a taking manner, and a husband 
who is all that can be desired in a husband, having an infinite 
capacity for making money and for effacing himself. 

Her rooms, her flowers, her suppers, her musicians, her floor, 
are all the very best of their kind, and the only qualifications 
necessary to her guests are that they should be neither unattrac- 
tive nor unamusing—or, at all events, not both unattractive and 
unamusing. 

These being facts that society had long ago discovered, her 
balls were among the most popular in London; and though they 
could not be said to possess the exclusiveness of some more 
aristocratic houses, neither could they be accused of that deadly 
flavour of dulness which pervades some most fashionable enter- 
tainments. 

But though the rooms are large—so large that it is not only 
possible to see and be see in them, but also, which is a good 
deal rarer, to be able to dance in them—there is always a certain 
contingent in every London ball-room who hang about the door- 
ways and block up the entrances. 

And of these Psyche, like all the rest, has to run the gauntlet. 
She is not allowed to pass unnoticed, and indeed her face is 
lovely enough in its first freshness and youth to make its mark 
anywhere. 

“ Look at that girl coming up the stairs,” says a little sharp- 
eyed woman, who forms one of a group who are standing chatting 
at the chief entrance into the ball-room, with that fine disre- 
gard for other people’s convenience which characterises English 
crowds. ‘“ What a strange gown! Does not she look like 
Iphigenia going to the sacrifice?” 
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“A very pretty Iphigenia,” says the man whom she addresses— 
“who in the world can she be? I am sure” (with some anima- 
tion) “that I have never seen her before.” 

“She is with Lady Conynghame—look! she is speaking to 
her,” says another. “That horrible old woman!—one sees her 
dreadful painted faceeverywhere. For my part ” (with a shudder) 
“T cannot bear the sight of her. She is like a death’s-head at a 
feast, a sort of memento mori, to remind one of what one may 
come to! I cannot imagine why people ask her.” 

“ Because,” says a man with a quiet, cynical face, and who is a 
good deal older than these others—“ though she has outlived her 
beauty she has kept her tongue, which is almost as effective. I 
am not sure ” (with a little smile) “ that I would not as soon take 
her in to dinner as take in the prettiest woman in London. She 
is very wicked, I am afraid; but” (with another smile) “she is 
very amusing.” 

“Very scandalous, you mean,” says the other sharply, “ which I 
suppose comes to the same thing. I hear she kills more reputa- 
tions in a day than any other woman in a lifetime. I expect” 
(shrewdly) “that is why they all ask her; they are afraid if 
they do not she will say something against them.” 

“Tt must be Lady Conynghame’s granddaughter,” says the 
woman who spoke first, still regarding Psyche with a fixed stare 
—“the one she has been talking so much about—do not you 
know? She is” (with a sneer) “to cut out all our beauties. 
There has never been anything seen like her since Lady Conyng- 
hame’s time !” 

“Lady Conynghame’s granddaughter!” says the other, with a 
laugh of real humour. “Do you mean that you credit that old 
woman with having had a child! Imagine her” (bubbling over 
into irrepressible mirth) “ dandling a baby in her arms!” 

“ Nevertheless, she did have a child,” says the man who spoke 
before; “and though you may not believe it, she was one of the 
most beautiful women I ever saw in my life. She” (with a sigh) 
“was the first Iphigenia. She was offered up as a sacrifice on the 
altar of her mother’s debts—and her mother’s diplomacy.” 

“Was not there some story about her?” says an older woman, 
who has been standing quietly in the background, listening and 
looking. ‘ Did not her husband ill-treat her, or did not she run 
away, or something ?” 

“ H—ush !” 

The hush is due to the fact that Lady Conynghame and her 
granddaughter are at this very moment passing through the 
doorway where they are standing. 
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If indeed the one of them had not been really deaf—or so 
conveniently deaf that she would never permit herself to hear 
anything that might tend to her own disadvantage—and the other 
in that state of concentrated excitement which very nearly ap- 
proaches to “stage-fright,” they could scarcely have failed to 
catch the last words. 

Once launched in the ball-room, Psyche’s success no longer 
remains a matter of doubt. For though beauty in itself is 
no assured guarantee of success in a ball-room, and the very 
prettiest women are often left to look on while others—better 
known or more popular—dance, yet in this instance Lady 
Conynghame, of whom her worst enemies would not deny that she 
is a clever woman, has so paved the way for her granddaughter’s 
appearance that failure is hardly possible to her. | 

And though maybe there are handsomer women in the room: 
women better qualified to hold their own in the long run—women 
who, having beauty, have by no means desired to hide it under a 
bushel; women who, having none, have yet so loudly and persis- 
tently laid claim to it that people have at last almost taken them 
at their own valuation—yet they all lack the one most potent 
charm which Psyche possesses. With their looks and their 
attitudes, their words and their doings, all they who can look 
into shop windows or read society journals are already most 
drearily familiar. 

Whatever they may be, good or bad, beautiful or unbeau- 
tiful, they are not new. Every one already knows everything 
about them—they have taken care of that. But Psyche is new. 

For this one night, at least, she enjoys a triumph which a 
good many women might find it in their hearts to envy her—but 
for which some of them, if they could understand how dearly it is 
likely to be bought, might with all their hearts pity her. Before 
she well knows where she is her card is nearly full, and it is only 
by the exercise of the most transparent artifices that she is able 
to save two of her dances. 

For she has not parted with the hope that Darrell may yet 
come. Has not Lady Conynghame told her that all the best 
men in London were to be met at Mrs. Tremenheere Lawson’s? 
—and is she not sure that he is, not only one of the best, but the 
very best of all? 

For the first two dances she is mainly occupied by the desire 
not to disgrace herself, for dancing in a London drawing-room 
however large, is a very different thing, as she discovers to her 
cost, to doing one’s steps in a half-empty schoolroom, with a girl 
for one’s partner. 
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Her first two partners are, as chance will have it, both young, 
both active, and both inveterate dancers; and being neither of them 
disposed to lose so good an occasion of showing themselves with 
so pretty a girl, they give her very little breathing-space, only 
filling up the pauses between the dances with those broad and 
full-flavoured compliments which they have been accustomed to 
find acceptable. 

The third is very different to these others. 

At a first glance Psyche imagines him to be very young and 
very foolish, at her second very old and very quizzical. He is, in 
fact, neither the one nor the other, but has a way of using an eye- 
glass, and assuming at his pleasure a fatuous ora cynical expres- 
sion, which has bewildered a good many people more experienced 
than she is. 

He is an unhappy young man, who, not from any personal 
attractions of his own, but simply because fate made him the 
heir to a very old name and a very large fortune, has been so 
hunted and worried by ambitious mothers and still more ambitious 
daughters, that he has been driven into assuming a misogynistic 
eharacter which is by no means natural to him. 

He is, by nature, as well inclined to admire pretty girls, and 
to be friends with them all, as any man in the world; but the 
danger of paying any one of them any particular attention has 
driven him into bestowing attention on less legitimate objects. 

He has thereby obtained a reputation which has rather increased 
his value in some women’s eyes. And the fact of his dancing 
at all, still more of his dancing with a young and unmarried 
woman, is sufficient of itself to attract a good deal of attention 
and excite a good deal of surprise. 

But Psyche is quite unaware of her own good fortune. It is 
indeed one of those pieces of good fortune which require some 
superior information to enable one to appreciate them at their 
due value. 

After the first turn, during which she gets more bumps and 
bruises than during the whole of the previous dances, he stops 
abruptly. 

“Do you like dancing?” he says, when he has arranged him- 
self and his eyeglass and taken a good look at her. 

“ Ye—s” (dubiously)—“ I think I do.” 

A minute ago she would have answered with much more 
determination. Now her opinion is a good deal modified by the 
fact that there are two distinct scratches on her pretty white arms. 

“ Well ” (with emphasis), “I hate it. In fact, I am a good deal 
of the opinion that life would be tolerable but for its diversions. 
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Perhaps,” he goes on with candour, “it is because I dance so 
abominably. Ido not go through a round dance once in a year, 
and I do it vilely—do I not ?” 

“JT am not sure,” says Psyche hesitatingly, divided between 
her natural honesty and her desire not to hurt his feelings, “ that 
you might not do it worse. At any rate” (with animation), “ we 
did not look so ridiculous as those two, for instance,” indicating 
a couple who are moving slowly in a small circle under the 
chandelier, the man with his head thrown well back, his arm well 
thrown out sawing the air, the woman with her blonde head 
drooping on his shoulder. ‘ No one—not even our worst enemies 
—could say that we languished ?” 

“That is consoling, at all events,” says he, with a laugh. 
“But look around you—look at them all—and tell me honestly if 
you do not think we are very like barbarians in the manner of 
our amusements? It is monstrous” (with disgust) “that a 
couple of hundred or so of more or less educated people should 
meet each other for the sole purpose of gyrating round a room 
with their arms round each other’s waists in an atmosphere like 
this. If we are so sportive, so full of innocent spirits that we 
must gambol about like a flock of young lambs, for Heaven’s sake 
let us do it in the open air, and with plenty of room to do it in. 
For my part” (losing his animation and subsiding into senti- 
ment), “I find that it needs a very strong inducement to make me 
dance a round dance in a London ball-room.” 

His look and his accent convey to her, as strongly as looks and 
accents can, that she is the strong inducement. 

But she is too dense, or too little vain to take the compliment 
as it is intended. 

“ And I,” she answers slowly, her eyes dilating with sudden 
tenderness as she thinks of her lover, “can imagine that under 
certain conditions dancing would be heavenly. But all the same” 
(turning to him with cheerful friendliness), “if you do not like it 
why do you dance? Would you not rather sit down? I assure 
you” (kindly and reassuringly) “ that I would just as soon dance 
with any one else.” Then perceiving from his face the back- 
handed nature of this compliment: “I mean” (flushing and 
stammering) “that I would not for the world you should dance if 
you do not like it.” 

“And I would not for the world give you up to any one else,” 
he says heartily, more genuinely amused than he has been for a 
very long time. “ Do you not understand that I should not have 
had a chance of knowing you if I had not danced with you—and 
that I would dance till doomsday with you, if you would let me? 
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Shall we take another turn? I dare say” (hopefully) “ that we 
shall get on better this time.” 

With this cheerful prospect they plunge once more into the 
thick and heat of the fray. She is not at all elated by the nature 
of her conquest—not indeed aware that half the unmarried women 
in the room would give their ears for such a compliment as he, 
who has learned to be so chary and so mindful of his words, has 
just paid her. She is only charitably afraid of hurting his 
feelings if she altogether refuses to dance again. And her charity 
is so far rewarded that she comes out of it with fewer knocks and 
collisions than she could reasonably have expected. Their next 
halt brings them, as chance has it, full in view of a big red-satin 
couch where Lady Conynghame is ranged with other wallflowers, 
looking on; and the girl perceives with some astonishment that 
she is nodding her head and showing her teeth with gestures of 
approbation and encouragement. 

“Who in the world is that dreadful old woman?” says her 
partner, adjusting his eyeglass, which has gone adrift in the last 
encounter. “And whatever is she wagging her head about? 
Does not she look like an old Chinese mandarin—as if a good 
crack would knock it off altogether ? ” 

“That is my grandmother, Lady Conynghame,” says Psyche 
demurely, regarding him gravely. ‘‘ Do not you know her?” 

“Lady Conynghame—your grandmother!” he stammers, flush- 
ing scarlet—both his wit and his fluency abruptly deserting him. 
“ Of course I know her—every one knows her. But I assure you” 
(in horrible confusion) “I am as blind as a bat—I cannot see 
two inches off my nose. I am constantly cutting my best 
friends.” 

“Do not apologise,” she says drily—‘ you had better leave it 
alone. In fact” (with a suspicion of laughter round the corners 
of her mouth and in her eyes), “no amount of patching up wil} 
ever heal my wounded feelings.” 

“T wish to Heaven,” he mutters to himself ruefully, “I could 
pretend I meant some other old woman ; but, hang it! there is not 
another on the seat.” 

This being the case, he has the sense to take her at her word 
and leave it alone—the sense, too, to perceive that he has not 
wounded her on a very sensitive point, and after a moment she 
takes pity on his discomfited silence. 

“Tell me,” she says, turning the subject, “about some of the 
people here. You need not” (with a malicious smile) “be afraid 
to tell the truth, for I assure you” (laughing) “ you have already 
found out the only relation or friend I have in the room. Who, 
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for instance, is that pretty woman in the black gown and water- 
lilies? I seem to know her face.” 

“ One would have to be blind indeed not to know it,” says he, 
obeying her with alacrity. ‘“ It has been photographed, sketched, 
and exhibited, in every conceivable and inconceivable attitude, 
until one sickens at the sight of it. Two years ago she was 
one of our beauties. We used to climb on chairs and stand on 
each other’s shoulders to get a sight of her. Well!” (drily) “ we 
do not climb on chairs now—we hardly turn our heads when 
she passes. Our beauties, like our fashions, never outlast two 
seasons.” 

“She is pretty,” says Psyche, regarding her critically with her 
head on one side. “Very pretty—and she looks sweet and 
pleasant ; but Ido not—honestly—I do not think she is a beauty.” 

“No; that is the mistake of it!” he answers, with that native 
good sense which is apt to break through his affectation of 
manner. “If we had let her alone, she would have been a pretty 
woman and a clever woman—very much admired, no doubt, in her 
own sphere ; but we would, in one of our fatuous caprices, elevate 
her to the pinnacle of fashion. We made a fool of her—and the 
result was inevitable. She has come down with a run, to find her 
own level. If those sort of people” (sagely) “ would but under- 
stand that they are only the butterflies of a day, and have the sense 
to disappear when their day is over, it would be much better for 
them.” 

“Poor things!” (with some pity—born perhaps of a fellow- 
feeling). 

“Do you see that big young man? Look, that one who 
flounders about like a whale in an aquarium,” he goes on, bent on 
amusing her, and making her forget his faua pas. ‘“ He ran away 
with his sister’s governess a week or two ago—and his mamma ran 
after him and brought him back. They say” (chuckling) “ that 
he cried all the way home, and that she gave him sugar-plums.” 

“Unhappy young man! Why did he not stick to his 
governess ?” 

She says it absently enough. His lively prattle goes in at one 
ear and out of the other. She, indeed, scarce hears it. Her eyes 
are roaming hither and thither, seeking the one face without which 
the room seems empty—the evening dull and void to her—seeking 
it—but not finding it. And the night is growing late, and her 
heart sick with hope deferred. 

But he chatters on in blissful unconsciousness. 

“Those big men never have any pluck—they are mostly fools,” 
he answers disdainfully. “Now look at that little woman—the 
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one in the black and red sort of Mephistopheles gown. She ‘has 
more courage in her little finger than he in his whole body. She 
is the best goer across country, almost the best shot, and certainly 
the best card-player I ever met—and she would beat a bargee at 
slang. That fat man she is dancing with isa Jew. He is very 
sweet on her; he pays all her card debts.” 

“And” (trying to feel some interest) “she is going to marry 
him, I suppose ?” 

Going to marry him?”—with a laugh. ‘“ Why, she has been 
married half-a-dozen years! I thought everybody knew that! 
She is the wife of Langley, the great traveller. He is always away 
somewhere—he does not much care where—so long as it is some- 
where where no one has ever been before.” 

“But,” she says, turning on him her wide-open, bewildered 
eyes, “I thought you said that this man was in love with her— 
and she had taken his money?” 

For a moment he looks at her furtively. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he says abruptly. “I ought to have 
understood that my storics are beneath your comprehension. I 
ought ” (with some heat) “ to be ashamed of myself.” 

But she does not hear him. His apology and his contrition 
are alike thrown away. He might indeed be talking in a dead 
language for all she understands of it. For while he is yet speak- 
ing her hand closes on his arm, her eyes dilate, and her face pales 
with sudden and strong excitement. 

He has come! He is here! Far away among the dancers she 
has caught sight of his face—the one face that out of all this 
strange and unfamiliar crowd belongs to her. 

He is close upon her now—so close that the gown of the woman 
with whom he is dancing brushes against her feet, so close that 
she can hear his voice—could almost, if she dared, stretch out her 
hand and touch him, and in another moment he has passed her 
without seeing her. 

Her lips quiver with a sickening and deadly disappointment 
that it is impossible for her altogether to conceal. 

“Are you faint?” says her partner, concernedly. ‘Come out 
of the room, and I will get you a seat. You have no idea” (with 
some alarm) “ how white you look.” 

“No, no,” she says, trying to smile. “Wait a moment—only 
amoment. Hark! it is just over.” 

She cannot for the life of her say more. The music is slacken- 
ing and dying away. Her eyes strain after those two figures. 
Through all the maze of the dancers she follows the woman's 
gold-coloured gown—never losing sight of it for a single instant. 
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Even in this supreme moment she perceives how well, how 
horribly well, she dances, how close her head is to Darrell’s, how 
perfectly their steps go in unison. 

The music is coming to anend so quickly—so terribly quickly ! 
Will it last out until it brings them once more close to her? She 
almost holds her breath in suspense. There is a clash and a 
flourish of stringed and brazen instruments—a few long-drawn, 
dying notes, and they and the dancers come to a standstill; and 
she and Darrell are face to face—and their eyes meet. 

His first expression is one of absolute and uncontrolled astonish- 
ment. His next—or so she could almost fancy—is something 
very near dismay. But in a moment—nay, in half a moment— 
both have vanished. 

“Miss Dalrymple!” he says, coming forward and stretching 
out his hand with the politest and most conventional manner. 
If there is any enthusiasm or excitement in it, it is so well sup- 
pressed that she fails to distinguish it. ‘“ Who would have thought 
of seeing you here! Have you, by any chance, a dance left for 
me!” 

She has no idea how she herself looks—how plainly her 
emotions are written on her face, so that they who see cannot fail 
to read them. But his look warns her to control herself, and she 
becomes dimly aware of the cold and critical stare, not unmixed 
with a small and fine disdain, with which the woman in the gold- 
coloured gown is regarding her. 

“The third dance from this,” says Darrell, writing his name 
and dropping her card. Then he turns away with a bow, and she 
mechanically resumes her partner’s arm, and remembers that all 
the while she has not spoken a word ! 

In the doorway there is a block, and she finds herself once more 
behind the gold-coloured gown and the close-cropped brown head 
and broad shoulders of her lover, so close, that the woman’s voice 
—low-pitched and soft though it be—comes distinctly to her. 

“Very pretty, yes!—but the manners of a dairymaid! 
Where in the world did you pick her up? Do you know” (archly), 
“T believe you have been amusing yourself in the country. 
Breaking country hearts, eh? Well! one may almost forgive 
you. You must” (with a little laugh) “have been bored enough 
for anything.” 

















Sirs. Kemble’s Reminiscences. 


Some one said to Mr. Fox how delightful it was to lie under a tree 
with a book. Mr. Fox said, “ Why with a book?” Well, there 
are some books to which objection might be taken. Darwin on 
‘Earthworms,’ or Lubbock on ‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’ might 
give us some sort of misgiving, but to lie under a tree with a 
book like Mrs. Kemble’s is to our mind the summit of enjoyment. 
Is it not delightful to read how Gibson the sculptor groaned over 
the cursed prejudices of society which prevented him seeing Lady 
A. T.’s beautiful back; how poor credulous Mrs, Beecher Stowe 
took to spirit-rapping and was informed—not by a lying spirit— 
that she was a d—d fool; how Mrs. Grote, dressed in a bright 
brimstone-coloured silk gown, made so short as to show her feet 
and ankles, having on her head a white satin hat with a forest of 
white feathers, stood with her feet wide apart and her arms 
akimbo challenging Fanny Kemble to come on (if the challenge 
had been accepted Mrs. Grote, in sporting phrase, would have 
been intellectually doubled up in five minutes); how Lord Nor- 
manby, when he acted Macbeth, implored, in a frenzied whisper, 
Mr. Craven, who acted Macduff, “to fight round,” in order that 
his lordship’s expressive countenance might electrify the audience ; 
how Sydney Smith, when reproached for leaving the music-room, 
explained to Mrs. Kemble that he must go amongst the Talkettanti, 
but announced that he was cultivating a judicious second in order 
to join in a celestial chorus when he became an angel; how, 
when ill, the unfortunate Canon had a horrid dream that he was 
chained to a rock and was being talked to death by Harriet 
Martineau and Macaulay; how Mrs. Kemble acted in ‘ Macbeth’ 
with the irrepressible Mr. Macready, and how sorely she was 
tossed, touzled, and bethumped ; how she was made to perform a 
pirouette when told to “ bring forth men children only ;” how Mr. 
John Forster, in ‘Hernani,’ tried to personate a Spanish noble- 
man and did not altogether succeed in his audacious enterprise ; 
how Mrs. Crow, the authoress of romantic tales of horror, fancied 
she had a divine mission to save mankind which she was to ac- 
complish by walking without any clothes on in the streets of 
Edinburgh, having been assured that if she took a card case in 
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her right hand and her pocket handkerchief in her left her 
nudity would be unobserved; how she proceeded on her mission, 
and, to her great surprise, was immediately bagged by the police ; 
how Mrs. Kemble herself, after having witnessed the performances 
of the fascinating Fanny Ellsler, was discovered by her bewildered 
cook dancing amongst her jam-pots and pickles. Ail these 
anecdotes and many others equally interesting are to be found in 
these volumes, and we are assured our readers will agree with us 
that this is the book to read under a tree in the pleasant summer- 
time, if by any imaginable chance we ever have any in this 
sun-forgotten country. 

Mrs. Kemble writes: 


“T have come to the garrulous time of life—to the remembering days 
which only by a little precede the forgetting ones. I have much leisure, 
and feel sure it will amuse me to write my own reminiscences, perhaps 
reading them may amuse others who have no more to do than I have.” 


There is a mysterious assembly called the “ Browning Society,” 
which seems established in order to elucidate the unintelligible. 
It has lately published an account of its lucubrations in a book 
for which ten shillings is demanded, but, as only the wealthiest 
of enthusiasts would squander his money on such a purchase, the 
result of its deliberations is likely to remain a profound secret. 
There is no need of a society to explain Mrs. Kemble’s meaning, 
for her style is as bright and clear as the streams she describes 
in her lovely Lenox country. 

Mrs. Kemble writes: 


“‘T am persuaded that whatever qualities of mind or character I inherit 
from my father’s family, I am more strongly stamped with those which I 
derive from my mother, a woman who, possessing no specific gift in such 
perfection as the dramatic talent of the Kembles, had in a higherdegree 
than any of them the peculiar organisation of genius. To the fine senses 
of a savage rather than a civilized nature, she joined an acute instinct of 
correct criticism in all matters of art, and a general quickness and accuracy 
of perception, and brilliant vividness of expression, that made her conver- 
sation delightful. Had she possessed half the advantages of education 
which she and my father laboured to bestow upon us, she would, I think, 
have been one of the most remarkable persons of her time.” 


Mrs. Charles Kemble was the daughter of Captain De Camp, a 
French officer, who married the daughter of a Swiss farmer. 
Captain De Camp was an excellent musician, and having made the 
acquaintance of Lord Malden, afterwards Earl of Essex, who 
married Miss Stephens, was persuaded by him to settle in London, 
where he brought up a numerous family. We have always heard 
that John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons inherited their great qualities 
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from their mother. Mrs. Roger Kemble was really the manager 
of her husband’s company. ‘ What shall we play to-morrow?” 
Mr. Kemble used to say. ‘ ‘ The Tempest,’ sir,” said Mrs. Kemble. 
“ But who is to play Prospero?” Mr. Kemble demanded. “TI shall 
play Prospero,” was the undaunted reply of Mrs. Kemble (then 
about to present another little Kemble to the world)—“T shall 
play Prospero, sir.” We have heard Mrs. Charles Kemble relate 
this anecdote. “Sir,” said his mother to John Kemble one day, 
“you are as proud as Lucifer,” which no doubt he was, and no 
doubt they both were. Certainly Mrs. Kemble owes her bright 
genius, in a great degree, to her mother. 

Mrs. Charles Kemble, when a child, became one of the little 
actors of the Le Texier troupe. 

Mrs. Kemble writes : 


“The little French fairy was eagerly seized upon by admiring fine 
ladies and gentlemen, and snatched up into their society, where she was 
fondled and petted and played with; passing whole days in Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s drawing-room, and many a half-hour on the knees of her royal 
and disloyal husband, the Prince Regent, one of whose favourite jokes was 
to place my mother under a huge glass bell, made to cover some large 
group of precious Dresden china, where her tiny figure and flashing face 
produced even a more beautiful effect than the costly work of art whose 
crystal covering was made her temporary cage. I have often heard my 
mother refer to this season of her childhood’s favouritism with the fine 
folk of that day, one of her most vivid impressions of which was the 
extraordinary beauty of person and royal charm of manner and deport- 
ment of the Prince of Wales, and—his enormous appetite; enormous 
perhaps, after all, only by comparison with her own, which he used 
to pity, saying frequently, when’she declined the delicacies that he pressed 
upon her, ‘ Why, you poor child! Heaven has not blessed you with an 
appetite.’ ” 

The little French fairy flashing in her glass case must have 
resembled Fenella as depicted by Sir Walter Scott. The 
Prince of Wales was fond of practical jokes, and his appetite 
was truly enormous, and he not only gorged himself, but made 
others gorge. When king he nearly killed poor Mr. Charles 
Greville by making him eat a dish of crawfish soup after a quantity 
of turtle. “I thought I should have burst,” groans the unfortu- 
nate gourmet. If his Majesty had been aware that his Clerk of 
the Council kept a diary, we think he would have insisted on his 
swallowing an additional pailful. 

We have heard old playgoers speak with rapture of Mrs. Charles 
Kemble’s acting. Mrs. Kemble mentions how Sir George Smart 
went off in ecstatic reminiscences of a certain performance of her 
mother’s in ‘ Blue Beard,’ when in the part of Sister Anne she 
waved and signalled and sang from the castle wall. “I see them 
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galloping, I see them galloping!” drawing shouts of sympathetic 
applause from her hearers. 


Mrs. Kemble writes : 


“My mother always had a detestation of London, which I have cordially 
inherited. The dense heavy atmosphere, compounded of smoke and fog, 
painfully affected her breathing and oppressed her spirits; and the deaf- 
ening clangour of its ceaseless uproar irritated her nerves and distressed 
her in a manner which I invariably experience whenever I am compelled 
to pass any time in that huge Hubbub.” 


Poor London! everybody abuses it and comes back to it, even 
Mrs. Kemble. For that delightful sect the “ Talkettanti” there 
is no other abiding place. Sydney Smith had occasionally ideas 
about rural felicity, but gave them up in his old age. The 
country, he said, was merely a healthy grave, and he preferred the 
verdure of Rogers’ face to all the green of the fields, and Luttrell’s 
voice to the songs of nightingales. And then the dulness of the 
country! “I had a distant view of a crow yesterday,” he writes, 
“and of a rabbit to-day.” His brother-parsons, whom he regarded 
as minnows with an occasional turbot in the shape of an arch- 
deacon, failed to amuse him, but the climax of his woes seems to 
have arrived when a neighbour, fired with literary ardour, called 
and recommended him to read the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Sydney 
Smith informed his benefactor that he had heard of the work in 
question. How delighted he must have been to seek refuge in 
London. But then it is said the country is so peaceful. It 
may be so; but when people do quarrel there, how they attack 
each other’s pedigrees and diminish incomes. “ He is poor, he is 
d—d poor; he has not a thousand a year to spend,” said an 
angry squire of a delinquent neighbour who had shot a pheasant 
on the wrong side of the hedge. Mrs. Kemble’s friend Mr. 
Harness had once determined to abandon London society for 
green fields and pastures new. His friend, the Rey. Alexander 
Dyce, earnestly dissuaded him from such a suicidal enterprise. 

Mr. Dyce writes : 


“You fancy that you like the country, but after a year’s residence there 
you would pine away for the excitements of London, and the pleasure of 
going to Lady Lansdowne’s parties in white kid-gloves. I certainly prefer 
trees and green fields to brick houses and macadamised roads; but I 
should be miserable if forced to live at any distance from the great city : 
Hampstead and Richmond are rural enough for me, and I think that the 
finest landscape in which St. Paul’s is visible in the horizon.” 


Mr. Dyce was a great admirer of the Kemble family in general, 
and of Mrs. Charles Kemble in particular. 
In this same letter, which was written after hearing of her 
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death, he exclaims : “ Farewell to Morgiana, Miss Stirling, Aladdin 
and Irene!” 

There is frequent mention of Mrs. Siddons in the reminiscences, 
but Mrs. Kemble had only seen her aunt in her sad old age. 
Mrs. Siddons loved her profession, and Mrs. Kemble disliked it. 
Mrs. Siddons was unhappy after she left the stage, as she missed 
the excitement of it, and the applause of the public who wor- 
shipped her. It would not be necessary to say anything about 
Mrs. Siddons’s merit as an actress, but there are certain enthu- 
siasts who cannot praise the present without depreciating the 
past, and these wise people tell us that the Kemble style, stagey 
and unnatural, would not be tolerated by modern audiences. Now 
if there was one thing remarkable in Mrs. Siddons’s acting, it was 
its truth to nature. 

In the pleasant ‘ Memoirs’ of Madame Vigée Le Brun there is the 
following. 

Madame Le Brun writes : 


“T had seen this celebrated actress for the first time in the ‘ Gumester,’ 
and I cannot express the pleasure with which I applauded her. I do not 
believe it possible for any one to possess greater talent for the stage than 
Mrs. Siddons had; all the English were unanimous in praising her perfect 
and natural style. The tone of her voice was enchanting; that of Made- 
moiselle Mars alone at all resembling it; and what above all to my mind 
constituted the great tragedian was the eloquence of her silence.” 


Madame Vigée Le Brun was a most accomplished critic, and 
had been accustomed to witness the grand acting of Madame 
Dumesnil, Mdlle. Clairon, and Mdlle. Contat. 

In the ‘ Life of Charles Dickens’ there is an account of a dinner 
at Mr. Harness’s, where Mr. Charles Kemble gave a description 
of his sister’s acting in the part of Mrs. Beverley in the ‘ Gamester.’ 

Mr. Forster writes: 


“Tt was something to hear Kemble on his sister’s Mrs. Beverley; or 
to see Harness and Dyce exultant in recollecting her Volumnia. The 
enchantment of her Mrs. Beverley, her brother would delightfully illus- 
trate by imitations of her manner of restraining Beverley’s intemperance 
to their only friend: ‘ You are too busy, sir!’ when she quietly came down 
the stage from a table at which she had seemed to be occupying herself, 
laid her hand softly on her husband’s arm, and in a gentle half-whisper, 
«No, not too busy ; mistaken perhaps; but——’ not only stayed his temper, 
but reminded him of obligations forgotten in the heat of it. Up to where 
the tragic terror began, our friend told us, there was nothing but this 
composed domestic sweetness, expressed even in the simplicity and neat 
arrangement of her dress, her cap with the straight band, and her hair 
gathered up underneath; but all changing when the passion did begin; 
one single lock escaping at the first outbreak, and in the final madness, all 
of it streaming dishevelled down her beautiful face——” 
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' Mrs. Siddons had one great advantage, the small size of the 
theatre she performed in. 
We give an extract from Mr. Harness’s note-book. 


“*Tf,’ said Garrick, ‘ you increase the size of Drury Lane ten feet, there 
will be no difference between me and Tom Davies.’ Mrs. Siddons told me 
that all her great effects were produced in Garrick’s little, old, Drury Lane.” 


In Lillo’s ‘ Fatal Curiosity’ the effect of Mrs. Siddons’s acting 
was so wonderfully painful that audiences could not bear it. It 
was in the scene where the father and mother, unconscious that 
the traveller who had given them a jewel-case to take care of was 
their own son, determined to murder him. When Mrs. Siddons 
opened the jewel-case and gazed at the contents, her countenance 
had such a terrible expression, that Crabb Robinson, who was 
present one evening at the performance, was so affected by it, that 
he could not help bursting out into a hysterical laugh, and would 
have been turned out of the theatre if a lady near had not said, 
“The poor young man cannot help it.” 

Then the actors of a former generation had a great advantage 
in having acritical pit. All classes of society —clergymen, officers 
in the Guards, barristers—used to assemble at the doors two 
or three hours before the performances began, and the rush into 
the pit when anything attractive was on the play-bill was not 
only exciting but dangerous. But when they did get in, how 
they enjoyed the performance! ‘The pit’s verdict was decisive. 
When Kean returned home after his triumphant success in 
Shylock, Mrs. Kean asked him what Lord Essex (his patron) 
thought of his performance. “D—n Lord Essex,” said the un- 
grateful tragedian, “the pit rose at me.” 

There were no stalls in the good old days. Now the theatres 
are partly filled with people from the country, and from clubs, 
who merely go to the play to while away time. At the Gaiety, 
whilst ‘Hernani’ was being performed, two young gentlemen 
armed with crutch and toothpick had evidently come to the 
theatre under the idea that “Nelly Farren” was in it. Their 
sufferings under the infliction of five long acts with interminable 
speeches may be imagined, not described. 

Mrs. Kemble writes of Kean: 


“I saw the ‘Merchant of Venice’ the other evening, for the first time. 
and returned home a violent Keanite. That man is an extraordinary 
creature! Some of the things he did, appeared, on reflection, questionable 
to my judgment and open to criticism; but while under the influence of 
his amazing power of passion it is impossible to reason, analyse, or do 
anything but surrender one’s self to his forcible appeal to one’s emotions. 
He entirely divested Shylock of all poetry or elevation, but invested it with 
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a concentrated ferocity that made one’s blood curdle. He seemed to me to 
combine the supernatural malice of a fiend with the base reality of the 
meanest humanity. His passion is prosaic, but all the more intensely 
terrible for that very reason.” 


Kean’s superiority in the parts of Othello, Shylock, and Richard 
was generally allowed. John Kemble, although he admitted that 
Kean was terribly in earnest, objected to his reading of Othello: 
“Othello, sir,” he said to a friend, “was a slow man.” Perhaps 
he was. Madame Vigée Le Brun truly says, that the chief merit 
of a tragedian is “the eloquence of silence.” In this quality the 
Kembles were pre-eminent. Old playgoers who witnessed the O. P. 
riots when the great plays of Shakespeare were performed in dumb 
show at Covent Garden, said that John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons’s 
acting was never grander. In ‘Coriolanus,’ Mrs. Siddons, in the 
part of Volumnia, when she headed the Roman mob to witness 
her son’s triumph, tossing her arms about in the exultation of the 
moment, used to make the pit blubber all round, and, said a 
spectator, he could no more help it than the rest. Volumnia 
has never been decently acted since Mrs. Siddons’s death. Miss 
O’Neill attempted the part with John Kemble as her “dear boy,” 
but the fiasco was complete. Charles Kemble’s graceful bearing 
was unsurpassed; that of Delaunay, who, alas! is about to 
quit the stage, very much resembling it. It was a treat to see 
him as Faulconbridge lounging into Angers, or his Mare Antony, 
when he has succeeded in stirring up his hearers to mutiny. In 
Mercutio his dying scene was perfection. His angry reproach to 
Romeo, “The devil take you, why came you between us? I was 
hurt under your arm,” followed by tendering his hand to Romeo 
with a smile at once expressive of a wish for forgiveness, and 
a farewell for ever, was inexpressibly touching. 

Mrs. Kemble makes frequent mention of Mr. Bartley, the 
stage manager of Covent Garden, a devoted friend of her 
family. He was an excellent old-fashioned actor. He succeeded 
Fawcett in his great part of Captain Copp, in the comedy of 
‘Charles the Second,’ and played it admirably. Mrs. Kemble’s 
greatest success was in a part she created, Julia, in the ‘ Hunch- 
back,’ and it is curious that such a good critic as Mr. Bartley 
should have prophesied failure. Mr. Bartley and his wife, Miss 
Smith, a celebrated actress who was brought out to extinguish 
Mrs. Siddons, but naturally failed in the attempt, were much 
beloved in private life. Like the late John Leech, Mr. Bartley had 
a horror of street music. On one occasion, the waits played before 
his house at midnight, and waited on him the next morning. 
They were ushered into his room. “ Well,” said Bartley, “what 
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do you want?” ‘We played before your house last’ night,” said 
the musicians. “I heard you,” was the reply. ‘“ We are come 
for our little gratuity,” said the melodious invaders. “ Lord bless 
me!” said the sufferer, “I thought you came to apologise.” 

Mr. Abbot, who acted Romeo on the first appearance of Mrs. 
Kemble, was certainly, as represented in these volumes, merely a 
respectable actor without any inspiration. He afterwards became 
manager of the Victoria Theatre. On consulting Theodore Hook 
as to what he should call it, Theodore said: “As you will inevi- 
tably butcher everything you attempt you had better call it the 
‘Abattoir.”” Mr. Abbot was said to be very fond of great people. 
One day in company he began, “Very odd, the last time I dined 
at the Marquis’s we had no fish.” “Depend upon it, my dear 
friend,” said Douglas Jerrold, “ they ate it all up in the parlour.” 

Mrs. Kemble writes of Rachel : 


“The impression she had left on my mind is that of the greatest 
dramatic genius, except Kean, who was not greater, and the most incom- 
parable dramatic artist I ever saw. The qualities I have mentioned as 
predominating in her performances still appear to me to have been their 
most striking ones; but her expressions of tenderness, though rare, were 
perfect—one instance of which was the profound pathos of the short excla- 
mation, ‘ Oh, mon cher Curiace!’ that precedes her fainting-fit of agony in 
‘Camille,’ and the whole of the last scene of ‘ Marie Stuart,’ in which she 
excelled Madame Ristori as much in pathetic tenderness as she surpassed 
her in power, in the famous scene of defiance with Elizabeth. As for any 
comparison between her and that beautiful woman and charming actress, 
or her successor on the French stage of the present day, Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt, I do not admit any such for a moment.” 


Mrs. Kemble tells us that Garrick, discussing the merits of the 
celebrated actresses Mdlle. Clairon and Mdlle. Dumesnil, said that 
Clairon was the greatest actress of the age, but that as for Mdlle. 
Dumesnil, he was not aware that he had seen her, but only Phédre, 
Rodogunde, and Hermione, when she did them. So it may be 
said one never saw Rachel, only Phédre, Camille, and Hermione. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt as Gilberte in ‘ Frou-Frou,’ as 
Marguerite in ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ is acting parts that suit 
her down to the ground, but any comparison between her and 
Rachel in the part of Phédre is absurd. 

Charlotte Bronté gives the following description of Rachel’s 
acting in the part of Phédre: 


“She rose at nine that December night: above the horizon I saw her 
come .... For awhile—a long while—I thought it was only a woman, 
though an unique woman, who moved in might and grace before this mul- 
titude. By-and-bye, I recognised my mistake. Behold! I found upon her 
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something neither of woman nor of man; in each of her eyes sat a devil. 
These evil forces bore her through the tragedy, kept up her feeble strength 
—for she was but a frail creature; and as the action rose and the stir 
deepened, how wildly they shook her with the passions of the pit! They 
wrote Hell on her straight, haughty brow. They tuned her voice to the 
note of torment. They writhed her regal face to a demoniac mask. Hate 
and Murder and Madness incarnate, she stood.” 


Playgoers of the present generation must wait some time before 
they see acting like this. 

There is an amusing account of Mr. Mitchell, who managed 
Mrs. Kemble’s readings of Shakespeare. 


“Mr. Mitchell, who from the first took charge of all my readings in 
England, and was the very kindest, most considerate, and most courteous 
of all managers, on one occasion, complaining bitterly to my sister of the 
unreasonable objection I had to all laudatory advertisements of my readings, 
said to her, with a voice and countenance of the most rueful melancholy, 
and with the most appealing pathos, ‘Why, you know ma’am, it’s really 
dreadful; you know, Mrs. Kemble won’t even allow us to say in the bills, 
these celebrated readings; and you know, ma’am, it’s really impossible to do 
with less ; indeed it is! Why, ma’am, you know even Morrison’s pills are 
always advertised as the celebrated pills !’—an illustration of the hardships 
of his case which my sister repeated to me with infinite delight.” 


Mr. Mitchell contributed much to the amusement of London 
whilst he lived. He was indefatigable in the service of Mrs. 
Kemble. He used to scour the country in front of her, beating 
up audiences. We saw him once in the wilds of Norfolk brought 
to bay by wanting a conveyance, having fondly imagined that a 
cab-stand was a necessary accompaniment of a road-side station. 
Mr. Mitchell had introduced Rachel in this country, and very 
curious anecdotes he used to tell of the great actress, who was 
délicteusement canaille. Even Mr. Mitchell, the most liberal 
of mankind, groaned over the enormous quantity of claret she 
and her camp-followers consumed. “I admire Rachel,” Mr. 
Mitchell told us, “but Mrs. Kemble is my Hidol.” We think 
Mrs. Kemble was hard-hearted in not allowing these “ cele- 
brated readings” to be put in the bills. It would have soothed 
the heart of a man who lived for that object of adoration, his 
* subscribers.” 

Charles Dickens had a very good story about the early days of 
a renowned mourning establishment. He went there one day about 
some mourning, and was ushered into a room where sat a shopman 
with an attendant in woe-stricken habiliments, who groaned out, 
“A father, a mother, perhaps a wife.” “Oh no,” said Dickens, 
“only a distant relative!” ‘“ Oh, sir,” said the funereal one, “ you 
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have made a mistake. This is the chamber of agonising woe; 
John, toll the bell and show the gentleman into the light affliction 
department.” There appeared at one of the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy “a chamber of agonising woe,” a picture consist- 
ing of a gentleman in sable surrounded by a sorrowing family. 
Nobody could make out what it meant, till Mr. John Forster in a 
moment of inspiration cried out, “Good God, Mitchell!” So it 
was. Mr. Mitchell had the misfortune to lose his wife, and he had 
himself painted, with all his family endeavouring to console him. 


He evidently thought it would touch the hearts of his “sub- 
scribers.” 


Mrs. Arkwright, the daughter of Mr. Stephen Kemble, manager 
of the Durham company, was one of the greatest singers that have 
ever enchanted mankind. She was an actress for a short time, 
but of course on marrying into the wealthy family of Arkwright, 
left the stage. Mrs. Kemble’s description of her is not in the 
slightest degree exaggerated. 

Mrs. Kemble writes : 


“Tt was in the midst of a life full of all the most coveted elements of 
worldly enjoyments, and when she was still beautiful and charming, though 
no longer young, that I first knew her. Her face and voice were heavenly 
sweet, and very sad; I donot know why she made so profoundly melancholy 
an impression upon me, but she was so unlike all that surrounded her, 
that she constantly suggested to me the one drop of live water in the 
middle of a globe of ice. The loss of her favourite son affected her with 
irrecoverable sorrow, and she passed a great portion of the last years of her 
life at a place called Cullercoats, a little fishing village on the north coast, 
to which, when a girl, she used to accompany her father and mother for 
rest and refreshment, when the hard life from which her marriage released 
her allowed them a few days respite by the rocks and sands and breakers 
of the Northumberland shore. The Duke of Devonshire, whose infirmity 
of deafness did not interfere with his enjoyment of music, was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Mrs. Arkwright, and her constant and affectionate friend. 
His attachment to her induced him, towards the end of his life, to take a 
residence in the poor little village of Cullercoats, whither she loved to 
resort, and where she died. I possess a copy of a beautiful drawing of a 
head of Mrs. Arkwright, given to me by the Duke, for whom the original 
was executed. It is only a head, with the eyes raised to heaven, and the 
lips parted, as in the act of singing; and the angelic sweetness of the 


countenance may perhaps suggest, to those who never heard her, the voice 
that seemed like that face turned to sound.” 


Sir Walter Scott was a great admirer of Mrs. Arkwright, and 
it was after listening to one of her songs that he first perceived 
the decay of his great intellect. Mrs. Arkwright had sung 
Cleveland’s ‘ Farewell’ from the ‘ Pirate,’ which she had set to 
music, Sir Walter said, “Capital words, whose are they; Byron’s 
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I suppose?” Mr. Lockhart told him they were his own. He 
seemed pleased at first, but said next minute, “ You have dis- 
tressed me; if memory goes, all is up with me; that was my 
strong point.” 

We have heard all the great singers of our time, but if it 
were possible to hear again the sound of voices that are still, 
we should choose a song of Mrs. Arkwright. There was one 
of Mr. Lockhart’s Spanish ballads which she sang with 
wonderful effect. ‘The Avenging Childe,’ whose brothers 
had been slain; he seeks the court of the king, armed with 
a hunting-knife sharpened on his saddle-bow, and demands 
that the assassin, Don Quadros, should meet him in mortal 
combat, but all took part against him except the king’s fair 
daughter. 


“She took their hands, she led them forth into the court below; 
She bade the ring be guarded—she bade the trumpet blow; 
From lofty place for that stern race the signal she did throw :— 
‘With truth and right the Lord will fight—together let them go!’ 


“The one is up, the other down: the hunter’s knife is bare; 
It cuts the lace beneath the face—it cuts through beard and hair; 
Right soon that knife hath quenched his life, the head is sundered 
sheer ; 
Then gladsome smiled the Avenging Childe, and fixed it on his 
spear.” 


The words, “ It cuts the lace between the face, it cuts through 
beard and hair,” were uttered with such terrible energy that 
they produced a thrill amongst the listeners. Sir Walter Scott 
called Mrs. Arkwright’s singing “a splendid treat.” We 
should not think that he ever heard her sing his son-in-law’s 
grand ballad. It would have stirred his heart like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

Miss Adelaide De Camp, the “ Aunt Dall” of these memoirs, 
was also a member of Mr. Stephen Kemble’s company. She was 
engaged to marry the son of a Yorkshire squire. The father refused 
his consent, declaring his son to be illegitimate. So Miss De Camp 
became the beloved inmate of Mr. Charles Kemble’s house. We 
cannot help thinking that her lot was happier than that of Mrs. 
Arkwright. She at least lived amongst people who appreciated 
her. She was not a drop of live water in the middle of a globe of 
ice. After Mrs. Kemble went on the stage Miss De Camp 
became her attendant at the theatre, but she did not care about 
seeing her act, as she could not bear to see her niece in a state 
of even imaginary distress. Miss De Camp accompanied Mrs. 
Kemble to America, where she died from the result of an accident 
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Mrs. Kemble writes : 


“She is the only person I can think of who appeared to me to have 
fulfilled Wordsworth’s conception of 


“¢Those blessed ones who do God’s will and know it not.’ 


I have never seen either man or woman like her, inher humble excellence, 
and I am thankful that, knowing what the circumstances of her whole 
life were, she yet seems to me the happiest human being I have ever 
known.” 


Mrs. Kemble describes a curious scene that took place at a 
dinner-party between Mrs. Norton and Theodore Hook : 


“TI met him at dinner at Sir John Macdonald’s, then adjutant-general 
.... Mrs. Norton and Lord C——, who were among the guests, both 
came late and after we had gone into the dining-room, where they were 
received with a discreet quantity of mild chaff, Mrs. Norton being much 
too formidable an adversary to be challenged lightly. After dinner, how- 
ever, when the; men came into the drawing-room, Theodore Hook was 
requested to extemporise, and having sung one song, was about to leave 
the piano in the midst of the general entreaty that he would not do so, 
when Mrs. Norton, seating herself close to the instrument so that he could 
not leave it, said, in her most peculiar, deep, soft, contralto voice, ‘I am 
going to sit here, and you shall not come away, for I will keep you in like 
an iron crow.’.... I suppose there must have been some previous ill- 
will or heart-burning on his part towards her—she was reckless enough 
in the use of her wonderful wit and power of saying the most intolerable, 
stinging things, to have left a smart on Hook’s memory, on some occasion, 
for which he certainly did his best to pay her then. Every verse of the 
song he now sang ended with his turning with a bow to her, and the 
words, ‘my charming iron crow;’ but it was from beginning to end a 
covert satire of her and her social triumphs; even the late arrival at 
dinner and its supposed causes were duly brought in, still with the same 
mock-respectful inclination to his ‘ charming iron crow.’ ” 


The gossip of the time was that there was an attachment be- 
tween Lord C——, the handsomest man in London, and Miss Julia 
Macdonald, who, the Duke of Wellington said, was the handsomest 
woman, but Mrs. Norton’s strange beauty had lured him away. 
Theodore Hook, a friend of the Macdonald family, evidently saw 
what was going on, and hit so hard that the next time Mrs. 
Kemble met Mrs. Norton, she found her a perfect fury on the 
subject. She stormed against Theodore. “ Witty!” exclaimed 
the indignant beauty. ‘One may well be witty when one fears 
neither God nor Devil.” 

Miss Macdonald was a friend of the late Charles Mathews, and 
in the life of the great actor, written by Charles Dickens, junior, 
there is a very clever letter from her reproaching him for going 
on the stage. 
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“ And so you have given up your old friends and turned actor after all, 
my dear Charles Mathews. Well, it only shows that one should not put 
one’s faith in any son of man. But, cher ami, if you would act, why not 
act ‘at home’ like your poor father, which is a higher walk; and why 
Madame Vestris, and why a minor theatre ? ” 


The reason of Charles Mathews losing so many of his old 
friends was not his going on the stage, for which he was so 
eminently fitted, but his unfortunate marriage with Madame 
Vestris, who is said to have behaved very well on the occasion by 
confessing to her intended the names of all her former lovers, 
which Mrs. Glover said was the most astonishing instance of 
memory she had ever heard of. 

Mrs. Kemble met Macaulay at Bowood, and, of course, heard a 
great deal of his voice, which she describes as full and sonorous, 
giving him a great advantage over his adversaries in sound as well 
as sense. This was after his return from India, when his conver- 
sation was said to be enlivened by gleams of silence. Nobody 
could get in a word. Rogers tried to thrust in anecdotes; vain 
was his effort, although Lord Lansdowne made a flank march to 
his assistance. “You were saying, Mr. Rogers ” said his 
courteous host, when Rogers hissed out, “Oh, what I was saying 
will keep.” Sydney Smith declared that Macaulay had never heard 
the sound of his voice. Lady Holland kept her page in wait- 
ing in order to tell him to change the subject in case he bored 
anybody. Rogers said at one of his breakfasts, “ If anybody {has 
got anything to say, they had better say it, for Crabb Robinson 
is coming.” Hallam, who Sydney Smith called the “bore con- 
tradictor,” was another monopolist. He and Macaulay once 
quarrelled so dreadfully about something that happened in the 
Middle Ages, that the wretched unfortunate who sat between them 
could get no dinner. We do not believe that any one of these 
three was aware that he prevented other people talking. 
Certainly Macaulay did not, as appears from his journal, which 
records the visit of the Quakers to vindicate the character of 
William Penn. Macaulay writes in his journal, “ Lord Shelburne, 
Charles Austin and Milman, to breakfast—a pleasant meal. Then 
the Quakers, five in number. Never was there such a rout. 
They had absolutely nothing to say.” 

Nothing to say! why the unhappy, “unbaptized, buttonless” 
Quakers, as Cobbett used to call them, could not get in a word. 
They hardly got to “But verily, Friend Macaulay ;” they were 
roared down. Mr. Charles Austin described it as the most 
amusing scene he ever witnessed. They had a good case, yet they 
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were utterly defeated. There are no cleverer people than Quakers. 
Old Rothschild said that if you put a Quaker and two Jews in 
a bag and left them out at night, you would find the Quaker 
had eaten the Jews before the morning. Be that as it may, on 
this occasion they retreated with hands and eyes uplifted, quaking, 
and sore amazed. 

It is but just to say that it was jealous members of the Talk- 
ettanti who complained of Macaulay monopolising the conversation ; 
for listeners in general his lectures must have been delightfully 
instructive. As Mrs. Kemble truly says, he was a Niagara of 
information. 

There has been much discussion lately as to whether the whole 
truth should be revealed when letters and journals are given to 
the world. The whole truth has just been bestowed on mankind 
in the Carlyle diaries and letters, and the howls of the sufferers 
under this infliction have been of the most appalling nature. 
‘There is no doubt on which side the lovers of mischief will be 
arrayed. 

_. Mrs. Kemble writes : 


“TI remember one morning a particularly lively discussion on the subject, 
between Mrs. Grote and Mr. Rogers. The former had a great many letters 
from Sydney Smith, and urged the impossibility of publishing them, with 
all their comments on members of the London world. Rogers, on the 
contrary, apparently delighted at the idea of the mischief such revelations 
would make, urged Mrs. Grote to give them ungarbled to the press. ‘Oh, 
but now,’ said the latter, ‘here, for instance, Mr. Rogers, such a letter as 
this, about——; do see how he cuts up the poor fellow. It really never 
would do to publish it.” Rogers took the letter from her, and read it with 
a stony grin of diabolical delight on his countenance and occasional 
chuckling exclamations of ‘Publish it! publish it! Put an R., dash, 


or an R. and four stars for the name. He'll never know it, though 
everybody else will.’” 


Rogers had the most bitter hatred against certain people, and 
we suppose the unhappy Mr. R was one of them. We believe 
this was the gentleman who asked Rogers to walk home with 
him from a dinner-party, and received the withering reply, “ Walk 
home by yourself, Sir; I am sure you will be delighted with your 
company.” He was just as hard on his friends as his foes. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pendarves were seized by brigands in Italy, who 
were going to carry off Mr. Pendarves to the mountains. Mrs. 
Pendarves was a very plain woman, and the account Rogers gave 
of their release was, “‘ Mrs. Pendarves threw her arms round her 
husband’s neck and declared they should not be separated; so 
rather than take her they let him go.” We have heard that when 
a young man, Rogers used to talk in the most benevolent manner, 
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but nobody listened to him ; he then talked on the other side with 
great effect—even the deaf man at the dinner-party, putting up 
his hand to his ear, demanding to know, “ What that young man 
was saying?” 

In spite of all his malice, Rogers’s charity and kindness to people 
in misfortune was unbounded. Mrs. Kemble writes: 


“His benefits remind me of a comical story my dear friend Harness 
once told me, of a poor woman at whose lamentations over her various 
hardships one of his curates was remonstrating, ‘Oh, come, come now, my 
good woman, you must allow that Providence has been, upon the whole, 
very good to you.’ ‘So He ’ave, sir, so He ’ave, mostly. I don’t deny it; 
but I sometimes think, He ’ave taken it out in corns.’ I think Rogers 
took out his benevolence, in some directions, in the corns he inflicted, or, 
at any rate, trod upon, in others.” 


Mr. Harness’s curate was once in attendance on a dying 
man, whose wife began praising herself as a model wife, when a 
voice from the bed said, “ Pretty well, pretty well,’ upon which 
the woman turned round, and savagely exclaimed, “ You hold 
your tongue, Thomas, and mind your dying.” 

Sydney Smith is at his best in these volumes. He fairly bubbles 
over with fun and frolic. There was nothing he so delighted in 
as countermining Rogers, who used, in revenge, to say the bitterest 
things about the Canon. Rogers one day had said of Lady Morley 
“that there was but one voice against her in England, and that 
was her own.” Lady Morley was the most popular lady in 
London society, but her voice was disagreeable in its quality. 
Mrs. Kemble told this to Sydney Smith, who declared that 
Rogers’s saying was not original, “ He never made it; it is not 
his ; it is not a bit like him,” and then rushed home, and sent her 
the same remark made by a lady of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Hayward accuses Sydney Smith of having invented this lady and 
her saying ; but this is not the case: it was Madame de Coigny, a 
witty lady of the ancien régime,” who used to say, “ Il n’y a qu'une 
voix contre moi, c'est la mienne.” Madame de Coigny said of a lady 
with red hair, who was thought’a miracle of virtue, “ Elle est comme 
Samson, toutes ses forces sont dans ses cheveux.” She used to say 
uncivil things of Bonaparte, who once publicly asked her, “ Com- 
ment va la voia ?” 

The witty Canon was quite capable of inventing anything ; but 
on this occasion he had no necessity for exercising his imagination 
in order to expose his antagonist. And how he enjoyed his triumph 
his letter to Mrs. Kemble shows, ending with, “ What a dear, 
innocent confiding, creature you are, and how you do love Rogers!” 

The most amusing character in these volumes is that of Mrs. 
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Grote, portrayed with wonderful skill by Mrs. Kemble. Lady 
Eastlake has also given a sketch of that “important person” 
which totally differs from the view taken by Mrs. Kemble. Were 
there two Mrs. Grotes? Lady Eastlake’s Mrs. Grote is written 
up into a likeness of Madame de Sévigné. Mrs. Kemble’s Mrs. 
Grote—with a man’s hat on her head and a coachman’s box-coat 
over her petticoats, roaring out, “I want some lords, Fanny. 
Can’t you help me to some lords?”—is not our idea, with due 
deference to Lady Eastlake, of the grande dame of the Court 
of Louis XIV. Mrs. Kemble was on a visit to Mrs. Grote. 
Her sister, Mrs. Sartoris, Mr. Chorley, and Dessauer, the 
Viennese composer, were among the guests. Mrs. Kemble 
writes : 


“The eccentricities of our hostess, with which some of us were already 
tolerably acquainted, were a source of unfeigned amazement and awe to 
Dessauer, who, himself the most curious, quaint, and withal nervously 
excitable and irritable humourist, was thrown into alternate convulsions of 
laughter and spasms of terror at the portentous female figure, who, with a 
stick in her hand, a man’s hat on her head, and a coachman’s box-coat of 
drab cloth with manifold capes over her petticoats (English women had not 
yet then adopted a costume undistinguishable from that of the other sex), 
stalked about the house and grounds, alternately superintending various 
matters of the domestic economy, and discussing with equal knowledge 
and discrimination, questions of musical criticism and taste.” 


Readers of Mrs. Sartoris’ss ‘Week in a French Country 
House,’ will remember the charming “Monsieur Jacques” who 
suffered so much under the régime of Madame Olympe. This was 
Dessauer. Mrs. Grote came into the garden one day shouting 
to her guests to know whether they would prefer bacon and beans 
or bacon and peas. Dessauer did not understand English ; but, as 
Mrs. Kemble writes, he put his head first one side then on the 
other, like an intelligent terrier, trying to comprehend what was 
going on. Dessauer was delicate in his tastes, preferring boiled 
chicken to anything else, and the invitation to a bean feast, if he 
had understood it, would have killed him. He was so deeply 
impressed with the martial stride of Mrs. Grote as she approached 
the party, that he suddenly began with his hands and lips to 
imitate the rolling of a drum, and then broke out aloud with 
‘Marlbrouk s’en va-t-en Guerre.’ His musical career was soon 
stopped. Mrs. Grote turned upon him, put her stick on the 
ground, and surveyed him with an awful countenance, whilst the 
poor little man in his agony rolled over and over on the lawn 
crying out, “ Ah, bonté divine, elle m’a compris.” 

Dessauer was a great friend of George Sand, and it is to him 
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we owe the suggestion of her great novel ‘Consuelo.’ Some 
romantic incidents occurred at the castle of Tetschen, the resi- 
dence of the great Bohemian family of Thun, when Dessauer was 
staying there. These were related to George Sand, who made 
splendid use of them. A near relative of Mrs. Kemble was the 
heroine of the romance. Dessauer was a friend of Chopin’s, and 
is said to be the only person who played like the great master. 
He was the most nervous of mortals. One day walking with 
Mrs. Sartoris, coming on some slight obstacle, he said, “ Ma chere, 
il y’a du danger. Je te quitte.” 

There is one most extraordinary episode in Mrs. Grote’s career 
—the attempt to thrust Fanny Ellsler into society. In these times 
she might have succeeded, for “ Mademoiselle B—— et son fils” 
have been introduced into gilded saloons. Mrs, Grote adopted 
Fanny Ellsler’s child in the following fashion: “Well, Fanny, 
send the brat to me; I don’t ask you whose child it is, and I 
don’t care, so long as it isn’t that fool D’Orsay’s” (Mrs. Grote 
had small esteem for the dandy of his day); “and I'll take the 
best care of it I can.” 

How very like Madame de Sévigné! 

What was the meaning of all this? What did Mrs. Grote’s 
“master,” that stern republican, say on the subject? Alas! 
dancers are answerable for many of the eccentricities of mankind. 
Herodias’s daughter danced off the head of John the Baptist ; 
Lola Montes danced the old King of Bavaria out of his kingdom. 
We have heard of a young lady, after dancing an Irish jig, being 
promised the head of a “ grand old man” on a charger. Dancers 
of the present day are, however, sufficiently contented with danc- 
ing the money out of their friends’ pockets. 

Sydney Smith thought virtue a question of weather, and said 
that if a tropical climate prevailed in England we should give up 
port wine and marriage, and addict ourselves to sherbet and poly- 
gamy. Even Cato, to whom Mr. Grote was compared, found his 
principles oozing out of his fingers’ ends at Baie; therefore we 
cannot help thinking that the cause of Mrs. Grote’s escapade was 
that Mr. Grote himself had a slight—a very slight—weakness for 
the many-twinkling feet of this delightful foreigner. 

Mrs. Grote’s character was well summed up by Sydney Smith, 
who said to her as she was getting into her carriage for a long 
journey, “Go where you will, do what you like, say what you 
please: I have the most unbounded confidence in your indis- 
cretion,” 

Old Lady Cork, the most eccentric of mortals, figures in these 
volumes in a very sprightly fashion. As Miss Monckton, she was 
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maid-of-honour to the mother of George III., and Mrs. Kemble 
heard her relate how one day, when she was sitting in the Prin- 
cess’s apartments, a picture turned round in its frame, and Lord 
Bute entered the room. When she dined out, she always got up 
a subscription for “ Memory’s” relations (Memory was a young 
girl who wrote her letters), and after amusing the company by 
her talk about Johnson and Boswell, used to be carried upstairs 
by the strongest man present. She was very much addicted to 
thieving. Portable property was not safe in her presence; in 
fact, every finger was a fish-hook. 
Mrs. Kemble writes: 


“T heard once a most ludicrous story of her carrying off, faute de mieux, 
a hedgehog from a place where the creature was a pet of the porter’s, and 
was running tame about the hall, as Lady Cork crossed it to get into her 
carriage. She made her poor ‘Memory’ seize up the prickly beast, but 
after driving a few miles with this unpleasant spiked foot-warmer, she 
found means to dispose of it at a small town, where she stopped to change 
horses, to a baker, to whom she gave it in payment fora sponge cake, 
assuring him that a hedgehog would be invaluable in his establishment for 
the destruction of black beetles, with which she knew, from good authority, 
that the premises of bakers were always infested.” 


What a sublimity of cunning about this little arrangement! 
If Lady Cork had gone into the director line, what a fraudulent 
prospectus she could have drawn up! 

There are singular ideas of Heaven prevailing amongst man- 
kind. Horace Walpole’s idea of Heaven was that we should be 
more surprised at the people we do not see there, than at the 
people we do. Lady Cork’s idea on the subject was, that it would 
be sitting on damp clouds, and singing ‘God save the King.’ 
Lady Harriet D’Orsay thought that Lady Cork would not enjoy 
Heaven much, as she had no ear for music, and there would be 
nothing to steal but one another’s wings. Lady E. thought it 
would be all splendid fées and delightful dinner-parties, and 
charming, clever people—just like the London season, only a great 
deal pleasanter, because there would be no bores. Mrs. Kemble 
herself would not be altogether satisfied with Heaven if she had 
no soft rain-water to wash in. Good Mr. Mitchell without Rachel, 
Mrs. Kemble, and his “subscribers,” would have thought Heaven 
a very dull place. Angel Sydney Smith’s idea of Heaven was a 
peculiar one—eating pdtés de foie gras to the sound of trumpets. 
Trelawny’s idea of another place is quite original. He was 
much admired by the ladies as the type of the Corsair or Lara, 


and was, of course, expected to make his exit, @ Ja Don Juan, 1 in 
streaks of blue fire. 
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Mrs. Kemble writes: 


“T was walking once with Trelawny, who is as chilly as an” Italian 
greyhound, at Niagara, by a wall of rock, upon which the intense sun 
beat and was reflected upon us, till I felt as if I was being roasted 
alive, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, this is hell itself!’ to which he replied with a 
grunt of dissatisfaction, ‘Oh dear, I hope hell will be a great deal warmer 
than this!’” 


We are surprised at .his love of heat, because when he lived at 
a villa at Putney—not a romantic site for the habitation of a 
pirate—an acquaintance went to call on him. He was ushered 
into the house—no Trelawny; he was taken to the side of a 
pond in the grounds—still no Trelawny. Trelawny at last 
slowly emerged from the water, got on the bank, made a low 
bow to the astonished visitor, and then dived into obscurity 
again. 

One of the greatest evils of the present day is the quarrelling 
about religion that prevails in certain circles. If the discussions 
were carried on in the quiet and thoughtful tone of Mrs. Kemble’s 
letters to Miss St. Leger, all would be well. But this is not the 
case. We were lately at a dinner-party in the country, when 
the conversation so raged about theological questions that we 
thought it would end in a free fight. Sir Robert Walpole en- 
couraged indecent conversation because that was a subject on 
which the stupidest person might shine the most. We think 
theological discussion is encouraged on the same principle. Charles 
Kean once heard a religious discussion between a Jew and a 
stage coachman. “What do you Jews believe in?” said the 
coachman. ‘“ We believe in God,” said the Jew. “Oh,do you?” 
said the whip. “But do you believe in the Old Testament?” 
“Yes, we do,” said the Jew. “But do you believe in the New 
Testament?” “No, we don’t,” answered the Jew. “Well,” said 
the stage coachman, “that is what I call so d—d inconsistent!” 
This discussion, if not edifying, was at least amusing. 

The most perfect character in Mrs. Kemble’s book to our mind 
is Mrs. Harry Siddons, the beloved of Edinburgh—“ Our Mrs. 
Siddons,”’ as they fondly called her there. 

Mrs. Kemble writes : 

“In Mrs. Harry Siddons’s house religion was never, I think, directly 
made a subject of inculcation or discussion; the usual observances of 
Church of England people were regularly fulfilled by all her family, the 
spirit of true religion governed her life and all her home relations; but 
special, direct reference to religious subjects was infrequent among us. 
God’s service in that house took the daily and hourly form of the conscien- 


tious discharge of duty, unselfish, tender affection towards each other, and 
kindly Christian charity towards all.” 
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If participators in religious brawls would follow the wise example 
of Mrs. Harry Siddons, it would be a great advantage, not only 
to their own souls, but to their friends’ ears. 

We have now finished our part in the general chorus of praise 
with which this work has been received. It has pleased alike 
the young and the old, the clever and the stupid, the sinner and 
the saint. There is good reading for every kind of mind. One 
writer alone lifts up his voice in a howl of indignation because there 
is no index. Some people are wild about indexes. An eminent 
book collector, noted for his good-nature, declared that a man 
who published a book without an index, ought to be put in the 
thistles beyond hell, where the devil could not get at him. But 
there is no need of an index on the present occasion. The letters 
and reminiscences end in the year 1848. There are more than 
thirty years of letters and diaries unpublished. Let us have three 
more volumes, and if there is no index we will join the shrieking 
but unreasonable critic in a war-dance of dissatisfaction.' 
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Che Rudiments of a Romance. 
By LADY LINDSAY (or Baucarres). 


Tr was the third of January ; nevertheless, at Noya, the sun was 
pouring his warm effulgent rays through widely-opened windows, 
shining brightly betwixt the dark leaves and golden balls of 
clustering orange-trees that cast deep shadows, in pre-Raphaelite 
patterns of themselves, upon the warped wooden shutters and 
blistered window-sills. Tepid balmy air floated in with the 
sunshine, bearing sweet scents of roses and jasmine. Beyond 
the orange-garden stretched a lovely landscape ; in the foreground 
were low green hills, covered with olive-groves and dotted with 
dazzling white villas ; a little farther on rose a mass of rock from 
which jutted out some sparse aloes, standing grey and distinct 
against the cloudless sky. Far away, in the clear distance, lay a 
streak of blue sea, deeply, intensely blue—the Mediterranean— 
and thereon a few open boats, with twin white sails like the wings 
of sea birds, floated slowly by. 

Within the house, two ladies, seemingly indifferent to the 
beauty of the scenery, were chatting over the remains of an early 
luncheon. The one, a middle-aged woman, thin and worn in face 
and figure, was yet remarkable for the beauty of her delicate com- 
plexion and kind sad eyes ; she partly sat, partly reclined upon a 
sofa, propped on cushions, and wrapped in numberless soft shawls. 
She was a striking contrast to her companion, a strong healthy 
specimen of those unfledged damsels who stand 


“With reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet,” 


dabbling among the ripples of hobble-de-hoyism. 

Claudia Charlemont was barely eighteen, and, though “ divinely 
tall,” her figure, supple and by no means absolutely devoid of 
grace, was yet too slender and unformed. An oval face, a pair of 
lovely eyes, a dazzling skin, and masses of chestnut hair, went far, 
however, to redeem the appearance of their owner, whose laughing 
countenance was at the present moment turned towards her 
mother, whilst her long thin arms were miraculously interlaced 
behind her shaggy head, and the chair in which she had gathered 
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herself up was dangerously tilted backwards and forwards with 
regular and violent motion. 

“ Alas, that albatross!” said Claudia. “Do eat him, dearest 
mother, do eat some more of him.” 

“T can’t,” answered Mrs. Charlemont, smiling; “ eat him your- 
self, Queenie.” 

The girl shook her head, and looked piteously at the luncheon- 
table. There, upon a large white dish, in the midst of a lake of 
thin gravy, lay some charred remains, intermingled with a hand- 
ful of greyish feathers. 

“Tf it were not for the feathers! Oh, mamma, this is the third 
time of asking! We have had him roast, we have had him cold, 
now we have got him grilled. Why on earth did you tell the 
landlord that you liked albatross?” 

“Not albatross, Queenie; only cygnet. And I couldn’t hurt 
the good man’s feelings on New Year’s Day.” 

“T wouldn’t mind hurting them every day in the calendar. 
Horrid old skinflint! But you are such a soft-hearted angel! 
‘The wedding guest he beat his breast.’ I say, mother, darling, 
I have got an idea.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear it.” 

“The ancient mariner couldn’t get rid of his bird, perhaps, but 
we can get rid of ours.” 

“ How, Queenie? Are you going to buy a couple of large dogs, 
and feed them on cygnet ?” 

* No, no.” 

“ What then?” 

“Tam going to bury him.” 

“Bury him?” 

“The albatross, of course.” 

So saying, Miss Charlemont jumped up with a jerk that sent 
her chair clattering to the ground, and, having quickly rolled up 
the grilled cygnet in a newspaper, hurried from the room with 
much pretence of caution and mystery. 

She sallied out into the garden, where, in a retired spot, she 
accomplished her fell purpose, and then, with the innocent air 
that a guilty soul sometimes affects, she strolled slowly up and 
down the path. She picked up a couple of oranges that had 
fallen from the trees, and played ball with them, trying to imi- 
tate the dexterity of hand of a juggler she had once seen at a fair. 
Needless to say that she failed grievously, and the oranges rolled 
away out of her reach into the syringa bushes, whilst Queenie 
herself came down on her knees upon the slippery path, and made 


a brown stain in the front of her pretty white gown. 
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“Oh, dear! oh dear!” she murmured in dismay, conjuring up 
in her mind the austere face of Lisette, her elderly French maid, 
who would assuredly exclaim as usual : 

“ Ah, sapristi, mademoiselle, vous avez bien le diable au corps!” 

But, a moment later, with the proverbial lightheartedness of 
youth, she had forgotten the disaster, and was dancing along the 
path, staring up at the hot sun, and singing, most inappropriately : 

“Mica, mica, parva stella.” 

only pausing every now and then to dip her nose into the rose- 
bushes on either side of the path. This occupation was in itself an 
additional note in the gamut of her small sins, for, according to 
time-honoured custom at Noya, the garden of Mrs. Charlemont’s 
villa was by no means intended for the benefit of the inhabitants ; 
rose-trees, orange-trees, and all being the absolute property of 
a market gardener, who sold them, greatly to his own pecuniary 
advantage. 

This gardener was an object of fear and aversion to Claudia, 
who had nicknamed him Caliban, in unkind allusion to his some- 
what repulsive features. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the girl, ignorant as she was of the fact, was herself an 
object of extreme dread to the gardener. He liked Mrs. Charle- 
mont well enough; she often spent a whole afternoon sitting 
comfortably and helplessly in a basket-chair, her hands languidly 
clasped over a book, but the “longue mees” who came to “ fureter ” 
in every hole and corner of his domain—why, as for her, she 
would surely never come to any good. She was not unlike those 
lanky, straggling weeds that Caliban loved to pull up with his 
big brown hand. He would dearly have liked to pull her up 
by the roots also, had such a deed been possible, and pitch her 
head foremost over the little broken wall with other vegetable 
rubbish, so that she should never torment him and his roses 
any more! 

Queenie, as she went singing along the path, became suddenly 
conscious of the approach of this unchivalrous descendant of 
Adam, and thereupon, out of sheer perversity, turned instantly 
to examine a big Gloire de Dijon that she would otherwise 
have passed unnoticed. 

But, like many other folk, she did not recognise a true friend, 
for the gardener, touching his hat with surly civility, held out a 
letter. Yes, the letter had just arrived, he said; it had been given 
to him by the maitre @hétel of the Villa Carlo, he who had in- 
quired last week about the artichokes. 

Claudia, nodding her head carelessly, took the letter, and stood 
ina dignified attitude reading it, whilst the gardener went on 
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his way ; but, as soon as he was out of sight, she ran like a roe- 
deer back to the house, and rushed up to her mother’s room. 

“What, the albatross!” exclaimed Mrs. Charlemont, much 
startled. 

“No, no, a letter. The albatross is safely buried in the garden, 
out of reach of Caliban.” 

“And!the bones?” asked Mrs. Charlemont, smiling. “The 
cook will think that we were hungry indeed.” 

“T never thought of the bones! Oh, never mind, mamma. Only 
think, how extraordinary! Lady Thirle has sent me an invitation.” 

“ How very extraordinary !” 

“But it 7s. Why, it is the first I ever received in all my life, 
mammy. Now listen.” 


And the girl, with flushed face and eager voice, read aloud as 
follows : 


“My pear Miss CHArLEMmont, 

“T know that you are not as yet what is technically termed 
‘out,’ but, before we leave Noya, I venture to hope that your 
dear mother, whose own absence from all festivities I cannot too 
deeply deplore, will entrust you to me for one evening’s amuse- 
ment. There is a specially fine representation at the Opera to- 
night ; pray let me be your chaperon, and I will take the greatest 
care of you. I know how you love music, so I want you to hear 
our new prima donna. Unless you write to the contrary, the 
carriage shall come for you at half-past five. Yours very sincerely, 

“ Matitpa THr.e.” 


“Mamma, what makes her do it?” asked Queenie, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“ My dear! Why, her husband was one of your father’s greatest 
friends ; that is to say, I don’t think they ever saw much of each 
other, and of course my dear Jem was rather older than Sir 
Edward ;—still, they were great friends, and belonged to the same 
county, and the same club, and were of the same way of thinking 
in politics, you know. Then, of course, Lady Thirle knows I am 
ill, and you are young. Many people like young girls, dear 
Queenie,” added the fond mother with a smile. 

“Mamma,” said Claudia, very gravely, “it is a coal of fire.” 

“A what?” 

“T have always disliked Lady Thirle,” said the girl, with honest 
contrition ; “she seemed to me a heartless, disagreeable person, 
and now Iam sorry. I am afraid I thought she was a thoroughly 
worldly woman.” 

Mrs. Charlemont smiled as she wondered how many women of 
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the world had helped to build up her daughter’s experience, but 
Claudia went on unconcerned : 

“Only yesterday when she came to call on you, darling, I 
fancied that she looked at me as if she didn’t like me. Do you 
remember? It was just when you were telling her about the 
drains, and Sir Edward was talking to me by the window, saying 
how sorry he was I had never learned to ride.” 

“Well, Queenie ? ” 

“Well, I am ashamed to have done her an injustice, that is all. 
And yet she is worldly ; I know she thinks a lot about English 
earls and Russian princes ; however, I suppose many worldly people 
are really kindhearted when you come to know them, to see below 
the crust, in fact.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Charlemont, with a little sigh. “ And 
how about to-night ? Do you want to go, child?” 

“Oh, mamma!” The girl’s face flushed. She was anxiously long- 
ing to accept the invitation. ‘ But, of course, darling,’ she added 
tremulously, “if you would rather not, I won't think of it even.” 

“T wish I could have taken you out myself for the first time,” 
said Mrs. Charlemont regretfully. ‘ However, as you wish so 
much to go——” 

“Oh, mamma, it would be delightful!” 

“Well, you can say yes.” 

“And Lady Thirle shall heap coals of fire on my head all the 
evening, if she pleases!” cried Queenie, laughing, and dancing 
about the room for very pleasure of anticipation; then, pausing 
before her mother, she asked with sudden gravity : 

“ Mamma, you don’t think the Opera wicked, do you?” 

“No, dearest ; certainly not to-night, at any rate.” 

“You adorable mammy! Some people do though, really, you 
know. I have often considered the question myself from every 
point of view.” 

Queenie spoke with much earnestness, and then, in her 
impetuous awkwardness, flung herself on her knees beside 
her mother’s sofa, and buried her face in her mother’s shawl. 
“Mamma, listen. Do I—do I look so very, very young?” 

“So young as what? Not so young as you looked last year, 
Queenie.” 

‘“‘ Please be serious, dearest.” 

“ Well, you look like a girl—a tall girl.” 

“But not like a child? Do you know, I think, I am not quite 
sure, but I really think the old woman who sells fruit on the road 
to Villeneuve actually called me ‘madame’ yesterday by mistake, 
instead of ‘ mademoiselle.’ ” 
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Then giving her mother a rapturous hug, but without waiting 
for any disappointing verdict that might possibly follow her 
remarks, Queenie darted off to prepare her dress for the evening. 

* * * * * * 

At five-and-twenty minutes past five o'clock, a very staid 
young person was sitting in Mrs. Charlemont’s drawing-room. She 
bore a certain resemblance to Queenie, and yet it was difficult to 
recognise in this elaborately-dressed young lady poor Caliban’s 
untidy enemy. Miss Charlemont was arrayed in a gown of blue 
and white shiny and transparent material, so beflounced and be- 
trimmed that the stripes crossed and recrossed themselves to the 
bewilderment and annoyance of the spectator, their lines being 
perpetually interlaced and interrupted. This garment was cut 
so low in the neck that Queenie, who was not accustomed to 
evening dress, felt nervously conscious of its deficiencies, and 
raised her shoulders to seek the friendly shelter of her ears, 
whilst her elbows peered out in uncomfortable angles below the 
bluish puffs, and her hands, compressed in tight gloves, were 
toying, with the grace of a shy schoolboy, with the fan and 
bouquet she held. Her abundant hair, tightly drawn off her 
face and plaited in a myriad of cunning devices, had lost all 
natural grace; but Lisette, the proud artificer of so much glory, 
was standing, her arms akimbo, nodding her head triumphantly 
at her victim. 

“Parbleu, mais personne ne reconnaitrait mademoiselle,” said 
the grim henchwoman, with greater truth than she perhaps 
intended. 

Mrs. Charlemont was, however, hesitating. 

“T suppose all that finery is necessary, dear,” she began meekly ; 
“‘but somehow I like you best in your white frock, with your hair 
rolled up——” 

“You don’t, really ?” was the sudden reproach. 

But at this juncture Lady Thirle’s carriage was announced, 
and Queenie rushed into her mother’s arms with a quick change 
of thought. 

“Oh, I do so wish I were going to the dentist instead!” she 
murmured in the depths of that friendly embrace, from whence 
she was sternly extricated by Lisette, who grumbled as she shook 
out the flounces anew. 

The poor child sat very upright and forlorn during her solitary 
drive. She had certainly wished to accept the invitation, yet, 
now that the wish was granted, she, like many other weak mortals, 
would fain have had her prayer refused. She was so nervous that, 
as she tremblingly tried to button a refractory glove, every button 
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came off in the attempt. She began to think of all that she 
would have to say or do, until she absolutely longed to repeat her 
prayers for the sake of comfort. If only her dear mother had 
been at her side! She tried to recollect what that dear mother 
had ever told her with regard to deportment and the minor 
difficulties of decorum. She knew that she must not lean her 
elbows on the table, nor cross her legs, nor scratch her head un- 
thinkingly with a hair-pin; neither must she stumble over her 
gown when going into the room, nor ask for a second helping at 
dinner, nor eat too much, because that would look as though she 
were starved at home, nor yet too little, lest such reserve should 
be construed into affectation. Moreover (and this was the great- 
est difficulty), she must be taken in to dinner by a grown-up 
gentleman, who, clad in an evening suit, would offer her his arm, 
and talk to her as though she were a grown-up lady, whilst she 
must needs do her very utmost to prevent his discovering the 
humiliating fact that she had never dined out before. 

Queenie was, what a young girl brought up entirely in the 
society of her mother usually becomes, a curious -mixture of 
extreme childishness and great seriousness. She was unac- 
customed to leave her mother’s side, except for a walk with Lisette 
to and fro on the Promenade des Anglais; she had never made 
friends with other girls, either here or in England. She had 
known no brother, and her father had died some years ago. All 
her girlish love and affection were centred in her mother. As 
she thought over her short life, and her mother’s care, for some 
unknown reason tears welled up into her eyes. She forgot that 
. her eyelids must inevitably grow red, and rubbed them hardily 
with her knuckles; then, suddenly, the carriage gave a lurch that 
threw her almost on to her knees, and she found that she had 
arrived at Lady Thirle’s hospitable residence. 

Nothing very alarming occurred until Queenie entered the 
drawing-room. She was benignantly divested of her cloak by 
the butler, and conducted by that functionary in a firm yet con- 
descending manner along the carpeted passage; but, when the door 
was flung open, and “Miss Charlemont” was announced, when 
Queenie, ushered suddenly into a softly-lighted room, saw the 
graceful and elegantly-dressed Lady Thirle rise and come forward to 
meet her, she positively lost all presence of mind and stumbled over 
her flounces with the helpless awkwardness that she had so dreaded. 

“ Delighted to see you, dear love! How kind!” said Lady 
Thirle, pressing Queenie’s tightly-gloved hand with her soft warm 
fingers, and laying her perfumed cheek for a moment against the 
shiny young face that had been well scrubbed with soap and water 
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an hour ago, thereby diffusing a general atmosphere of patchouli 
and verbena that unluckily tickled Queenie’s unsophisticated 
nostrils, and caused her instantly to indulge in a sonorous sneeze. 

“What a terrible cold!” exclaimed another lady, emerging 
from her seat. ‘Is this little Miss Charlemont, Tilly ?” 

“We mustn’t call her little,” replied Lady Thirle sweetly. 
“She is certainly two inches taller than you or I. Dearest 
Claudia, this is my great friend Dora, Mrs. Caldwell.” 

Then poor Queenie, whom shyness and sneezing had much 
mortified, was led across the room towards the fireplace. 

“T needn’t introduce you to Ned, dear,” said the hostess, “ but 
perhaps you don’t know Lord Barnet. Harry, this is Miss 
Charlemont; now, good people, you are all among friends.” 

Lord Barnet, who was standing on the hearthrug, talking to 
the host, hereupon underwent a slight spasm of the muscles of 
the neck that might be interpreted as a bow, whilst Sir Edward 
turned eagerly to the new-comer. 

‘Miss Charlemont, forgive me, I didn’t know you had arrived.” 

“But I sneezed,” murmured Queenie, who was still contrite. 

“You sneezed? You are cold, you feel a draught, perhaps. 
Pray come close to the fire. This is a real English fireplace. 
Noya is our winter home; these are our own apartments, and 
miladi is fond of warmth. So are you, I am sure,” added Sir 
Edward, gazing into Queenie’s eyes with such affability that she 
had no courage to say how much too hot she really was. 

The other ladies meanwhile dropped back into their seats, one 
on each side of a rose-coloured lamp. Lady Thirle sank low 
among the cushions of a big armchair, half swathed, half rolled in 
a white-and-gold African burnous; Mrs. Caldwell, who was not 
frileuse, leaned upon the table her full white arms, barely 
covered by thin lace drapery, and played with some silver trinkets 
upon a Japanese tray. 

“Harry, you must make yourself agreeable at dinner,” said 
Lady Thirle. 

“Must 1?” 

“ How atrociously lazy you young men are! Look at my lord 
and master there, by way of contrast! Dora, isn’t Neddy comic 
when he tries to do the agreeable? But tell me what you think 
of Miss Charlemont, Harry? She is handsome, isn’t she ?” 

“ Backfisch,” slowly answered Lord Barnet, who was fond of 
German expressions. “She is neither woman nor boy.” 

“ Your name is Claudia, isn’t it?” inquired Sir Edward. “ What 
a lovely name!” 


He was leaning over the back of Queenie’s chair, and she, 
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having been duly taught always to look at the person to whom 
she was speaking, gazed up at him conscientiously but painfully, 
for Lisette’s hairpins became very instruments of torture in so 
uneasy an attitude. , 

“Do you like my name ?” she asked gently. 

“T delight in it; a beautiful name, fit for a queen.” 

“Oh, perhaps you know that mamma does call me Queenie,” 
said the girl with sudden warmth. She thought Sir Edward very 
kind. 

“Really! Ah, Miss Charlemont, in another year or two there 
will be plenty of aching hearts ready to crown you queen. ‘ When 
and where shall I meet her, my queen, my queen ?’” 

Sir Edward thereupon began to hum softly, but at that very 
moment dinner was announced, and Lady Thirle and her friend 
rustled out of their chairs. 

“Don’t you flirt when you begin to grow fat, Harry,” whispered 
her ladyship as she went rapidly past Lord Barnet; “and please 
take Miss Charlemont in to dinner, after Sir Edward and Dora. 
Ned, you are to go on with Dora.” 

“ And you, miladi?” 

“Oh, I can take care of myself.” 

And in this acknowledgment of her powers, Lady Thirle spoke 
nothing but the simple truth. 

Queenie would readily have given up the honour which was 
accorded her, as Lord Barnet languidly approached and offered 
her the tip of his elbow, but she knew that it is the first duty of 
a guest to obey her hostess without discussion, and a few moments 
later, when she seated herself at the small round table that was 
covered with ruby glass, shining silver, and Parma violets, she 
found that Lady Thirle had not altogether sacrificed herself, as 
she occupied a place on the other side of Lord Barnet. 

“Now for the menu,” cried Lady Thirle gaily. “ Harry, are 
you hungry? Here is a list of good things: sauerkraut for you, 
saddle of mutton for Sir Edward, and, above all, my favourite dish, 
angels in nightcaps, i.e. oysters swaddled in bacon, Miss Charle- 
mont—an American dish, you know. I hope you have been 
brought up to appreciate the art of dining, dear. Isn’t there a 
poet who says that every woman should be ‘tant soit peu 
gourmette’?” 

“ Byron was not of that opinion, anyhow,” quoth Lord Barnet. 

“Byron! Oh fie! My dear Harry, you mustn’t quote Byron 
to-night. Though there is something, surely, about bread-and- 
butter misses——” 


“T like bread and butter better than anything,” said Queenie, 
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smiling. She looked so handsome as she made the remark, 
laughing with her bright eyes as well as with her joyous mouth, 
and blushing just enough to deepen the rose tint upon her cheeks 
into carnation, that Lord Barnet stared at her in mute admira- 
tion. 

Sir Edward rubbed his hands softly. 

“ Scored one,” he murmured to himself. 

“What did you say, Ned? Did you speak?” asked Lady 
Thirle. 

“No, my love, no,” and beckoning to the butler, Sir Edward 
whisperingly pleaded for a bottle of the best Chateau Lafitte. 

“ But though we mustn’t quote Byron, we may talk on learned 
subjects,” said Lady Thirle pleasantly. “Miss Charlemont is 
quite a blue.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lord Barnet, shrinking visibly into 
himself, like an orchid touched by the east wind. 

“T don’t think I am blue, really,” said Queenie thoughtfully ; 
“T should like to be, though. I wish I were like Madame de 
Staél, or the ladies at the Hotel Rambouillet.” 


“A précieuse . . .” said Lady Thirle, emphasising a little pause 
after the word. 


Mrs. Caldwell laughed. 


“Dear Miss Charlemont, you are delightfully young. Isn’t 
she young, Tilly? But you positively shouldn’t say you want 
to be blue, dear !” 

“Why not?” said Queenie bravely. 

“Why not? Oh, because... Lord Barnet, would you like 
to marry a bluestocking ?” 

“It would be the very devil—I mean, I should be frightened 
of her; frightened of my own deficiencies in declensions and 
thingummies,’ answered Lord Barnet incoherently. 

Queenie fancied that the young man, as he spoke, edged his 
plate a little away from her, and a little nearer to Lady Thirle. 
She longed to say that under no circumstances could she possibly 
wish to marry Lord Barnet, and, though her lips were mute, her 
eyes spoke volumes. 

“As for me,” said Sir Edward cheerily, “I adore learned ladies 
—Lady Jane Grey, Sappho, and many more. Do you prefer Latin 
or Greek, Miss Charlemont? I am afraid I have forgotten the 
greater part of my own classical knowledge. Be merciful to me.” 

“I know very little Greek,” said poor Queenie in a low voice, 
whilst her deepening blushes spread from cheeks to throat, and 


ears, and brow. “I like Latin; but algebra is the best of all. 
Our clergyman used to teach me.” 
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There was a terrible pause. The two elder ladies tittered. 
Queenie, in spite of a clear conscience and the sense that she 
had spoken courageously in a good cause, grew exceedingly shy 
and uncomfortable. She knew not what she had said or done 
amiss, and yet was vaguely aware that she had erred. She had 
no desire to please Lord Barnet ; still, she was painfully conscious 
that she had greatly shocked him. During the remainder of 
dinner, he and Lady Thirle carried on a whispered conversation, 
whilst Mrs. Caldwell looked intensely bored, and yawned from 
time to time behind her fan. Only Sir Edward devoted himself 
good-naturedly to the poor girl, who began to feel that the coal 
of fire Lady Thirle had placed upon her head was an excessively 
hot coal indeed. 

“How she does hate me!” thought Queenie by-and-by, and, 
consequently, she metaphorically leaned more and more upon Sir 
Edward’s friendly support, and turned to him for consolation. 
Sir Edward Thirle was a man in what is politely called the prime 
of life, that is to say, between forty and fifty; he was neither fat 
nor thin, dark nor light. His hair, though slightly tinged with 
grey, was curly and luxuriant, his cheeks almost too rounded 
for masculine beauty ; his finger-nails were delicately pared and 
polished; his chest was very full, his waist imperceptibly 
tightened in; his shirt-front and necktie were absolutely 
unimpeachable. 

To Queenie’s juvenile eyes, these details were not apparent. In 
his own estimation, he considered that he had scarcely altered since 
the age of three- or four-and-twenty ; in hers, Lady Thirle’s husband 
was an elderly gentleman, decidedly elderly, but far more charming 
than if he had been younger (as indeed is the case with many elderly 
gentlemen in the eyes of very young girls), and whose chief charm 
consisted in his frank and benevolent manner. Yet, in spite of 
the pleasure which Sir Edward’s kindly conversation afforded her, 
Queenie’s first dinner-party seemed long and oppressive, and she 
was devoutly thankful when Lady Thirle smiled and nodded at 
Mrs. Caldwell, and the ladies rustled out of their chairs. Indeed, 
the final part of the entertainment had well-nigh sickened her; 
she had never before seen well-educated persons at table rinsing 
their mouths noisily out of little tumblers filled with warm water 
flavoured with peppermint and slices of lemon, and to the un- 
cultured school-room savage such doings may not unfrequently 
appear peculiar. 

A few minutes more, and every one stood ready becloaked in 
the drawing-room. Claudia, her terrible blue stripes hidden 
under the massive folds of her mother’s fur cloak, looked strikingly 
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handsome and queen-like, and Lord Barnet condescended to stroll 
up to her, and hazard an observation. 

“Charming flowers!” he murmured, nodding in the direction 
of the bunch of roses in her hand. 

“T love roses,” said the girl simply. “Don’t you?” 

“Oh, of course.” 

“ Especially when somebody gives them to us,” observed Mrs. 
Caldwell with peculiar emphasis. 

“Oh yes!” cried Queenie eagerly, “ my maid is so nice about 
that! The gardener gives her lots of flowers, and she gives them 
all tome. I do believe he likes her, though she’s as old as the 
hills. As for him, he’s a regular bear.” 

“The carriage is waiting,” interposed Sir Edward politely; 
“Miss Charlemont, let me see youin. I must wish you good-bye, 
not good-night though : I hope to meet you at the Opera later on.” 

“Are you not coming now?” asked Queenie in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 


“No, but presently ; you may depend on me. Howkind of you 
to think of me at all!” 

Then, having settled the three ladies and Lord Barnet in the 
carriage, Sir Edward, his vanity pleasantly tickled by the regret- 
ful gaze of Queenie’s eyes, turned into the house with a half sigh, 
and sat down in his comfortable smoking-room, with a cigarette 
and the last new French novel, and fell into a quiet doze as time 
went on. Meanwhile, Queenie was far from happy. This was 
her first experience of the Opera, and she was exceedingly curious 
on every point—curious as to the house itself, the actors, the 
audience, the orchestra, the scenic effects, the mysterious 
mechanism, the minutest details. Unfortunately, dinner had 
lasted so long, that, by the time Lady Thirle’s party reached their 
destination, the first act had already nearly come to an end. 
The two elder ladies, who had witnessed this same opera a score 
of times, and concerned themselves but little with the plot of the 
drama, (nay, scarcely even with the singing or the singers,) never 
dreamed of offering their unsophisticated companion a book of the 
words, so that she had to follow the action of the piece as best she 
could. Yet this would have been but a slight difficulty could she 
have seen the performers, but Lady Thirle and Mrs. Caldwell had 
immediately on their arrival taken their places in the front of the 
box, leaving Miss Charlemont and Lord Barnet to seat themselves 
at the back. The box itself was nearly above the stage, so that 
its occupants suffered considerably from the glare of the footlights. 
Lady Thirle and her friend shielded themselves from this incon- 
venience by means of large black fans, and Queenie had but the 
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merest chance of a glimpse of the actors between the waving fans, 
or a peep at the carpenters who stood in the wings waiting to 
shift the scenery. Certainly, she could hear the lovely high notes 
and trills of the soprano heroine, and the contralto comfort offered 
by her confidante, but this was only partial hearing, for neither 
Lady Thirle nor Mrs. Caldwell cared to be altogether silenced, 
even by a prima donna. 

“Why, there isn’t a soul one knows!” exclaimed Lady Thirle, 
after searching the house carefully through her ivory opera-glass. 

“My dearest Tilly! I see a dozen friends at least! And that 
for a night like this, when all the ragtail and bobtail . . .” 

“ Hush, hush.” 

“When all the ragtail,’ repeated Mrs. Caldwell with some 
effrontery, “have given their ears or sold their pottage to get a 
glimpse of this particular performance! Why, your personal ac- 
quaintances in the town, dear Tilly, are only the cream of the 
cream, choice in quality, few in quantity, and so you lose sight of 
your items of humanity in this vast sea of skim-milk. But the 
items are here, nevertheless. I can see Princess Ourang- 
outangonoff, and old Major Foxe, and the wicked Earl.” 

“T see,” said Lady Thirle drily. “You are getting too deep in 
your skim-milk theory, Dora.” 

“Well, never mind. Look at the antique Marchesa; she has 
enough rouge on her cheeks to shame even the coryphées.” 

“And there is Jules in attendance.” 

“Who ’s Jules?” asked Lord Barnet, leaning forward, and 
smothering a yawn in the lining of his crush hat, which had 
hitherto served the purpose of a fan. 

“Jules? Why, the last of course.” 

“ What, the Marchesa’s last ?” 

“No, no; her last died of old age, a century and a half ago. I 
mean Lady Ida’s last.” 

“ Lady Ida who?” 

“Why, where have you been raised, Harry? Lady Ida Daly. 
She was Lady Ida Downe, the eleventh daughter of poor old 
Hebrides, who ’s so poor he feeds all his servants and children on 
seals and seagulls, somewhere in the North. But Ida married a 
rich alderman, Mr. Turtle Daly.” 

“And the alderman,” continued Mrs. Caldwell with a light 
laugh, “so quickly acquired the manners and customs of the 
upper ten, that he consented to remain at home, at Guildhall, or 
wherever City people reside, and never interfere, whilst Lady 
Ida, covered with aldermanic pearls and diamonds, spends every 
winter here or at Cannes for the sake of her health.” 
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Queenie heaved a sigh; she could scarcely distinguish a note of 
the music between her friends’ remarks, nor was she destined to 
do so, for, whilst Mrs. Caldwell was still talking, there came a 
gentle knock at the door of the box, and a tall young man, who 
was fair-haired and wore a long, drooping moustache, entered 
softly. 

“Only to place myself at your feet, miladi,” he said, addressing 
Lady Thirle in slightly foreign accents. 

“Ah, but I will have nothing to say to you,” she answered. 
“Why did you not come to supper last night ?” 

“We played poker till three in the morning,” said Mrs. 
Caldwell, extending her white hand, and smiling benevolently. 

“T...1 think Ill take myself off,’ remarked Lord Barnet, 
rising indolently. ‘Count, pray take my seat.” 

“ Are you really on the move, Harry?” asked Lady Thirle. 

“T think so. I shall go down to the omnibus box, and listen to 
the next cavatina, and then go off to the cercle. Tlllook in at the 
villa by-and-by if you like.” 

“What do you want perpetually at the cercle ?” 

“ Bummeln; to pass the time,” replied the young man, 
shrugging his shoulders, and, without further farewell, he made 
his escape. 

Queenie’s position was in no way bettered, however, by this 
change in the dramatis persone, for the Count, instantly possessing 
himself of Lord Barnet’s chair, leaned forward and kept up an 
energetic though whispered conversation with Mrs. Caldwell, 
whilst Lady Thirle grew sulky and silent, and stared malignantly 
at the audience. Presently, in the interval between the acts, 
three or four young men entered the box; the Count departed, 
Mrs. Caldwell yawned, and Lady Thirle’s smiles reappeared, as 
she talked and laughed with every one in turn. She forbore 
to introduce her friends to Queenie. 

“Your mother might not like it, dear child,” she whispered 
once; and Queenie, who on some occasions was as proud as 
Lucifer, nodded her acquiescence and smiled with what appeared 
to be content, but was in reality scorn. 

It was not until the ladies were about to depart, standing, weary 
and heated, at the back of the box, donning their cloaks and wraps, 
that Sir Edward made his appearance. 

“What, going already ?” he asked, addressing his wife. ‘There 
is still another act.” 

“Tm outrageously tired,” answered Lady Thirle, with some 


petulance, “and so is Dora. It’s the stupidest piece in the 
world,” 
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“Do you think so, Miss Charlemont ?” asked Sir Edward. 

“T...I scarcely know.” 

“Miss Charlemont is longing to be in bed, I am certain,” said 
Lady Thirle quickly; “we are all simply bored to death, and 
want to get home.” 

“ But our little friend here .. . Miss Charlemont, do you really 
want to go home ?” 

Poor Queenie reddened and hesitated ; she would not tell a lie; 
she had been disappointed during the whole evening, and yet she 
was more disappointed still at the prospect of going home so 
soon. 

“T don’t want to keep Lady Thirle,” was all that she could 
stammer. 

“ Miladi,” asked Sir Edward, in his most dulcet tones, “ couldn’t 
we stay till the end—Miss Charlemont and I? This is one of my 
favourite operas, you know. And you might send the carriage 
back for us.” 

“Oh, dear, yes, if you like, of course,” answered Lady Thirle 
negligently. She was really eager to get away, and had early in 
the evening come to the conclusion which she had somewhat 
anxiously desired, that she need have no fear of Queenie’s juvenile 
charms, on any one’s account. 

“Claudia, dearest, you won’t mind staying with Ned; he is old 
enough to be your great-grand-uncle, you know. And you are 
sure to come to lunch to-morrow, child ; you know you promised, 
and I must see you again.” 

“ But do you really think I can stay now ?” murmured the girl. 
A sudden shyness overtook her, and she clung to Lady Thirle’s 
sleeve with both hands as she spoke; she longed to see the 
remainder of the piece, but she knew herself so ignorant of the 
laws that govern well-conducted young-ladyhood, that she was 
in a dire dilemma. Strangely enough, Lady Thirle’s allusion to 
Sir Edward’s age seemed to have caused the very shyness it 
was intended to alleviate. 

“Why, you silly child!” exclaimed Lady Thirle, playfully 
patting the girl’s cheek with her big black fan. ‘Of course you 
can stay! Nowcome along, Dora; I’m positively aching for a cup 
of tea!” 

How delightful it was, after the rustle of the great ladies’ gowns 
had died away in the corridor, to sit in the front of the box, quiet 
and undisturbed, and see the curtain rise upon a fairy-like scene, 
wherein a noble prince and a low-born maiden discoursed in scales 
and trills and contrapuntal devices, their hands upon their hearts, 
and their faces persistently turned towards the audience ! 
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“We won’t talk much during the singing,” whispered Sir 
Edward ; “silence is golden at the Opera.” 

“Qh yes,” acquiesced Queenie gratefully. 

And yet it was a wonderful advantage, whenever a convenient 
pause occurred, to enjoy the benefit of Sir Edward’s intelligent 
remarks, He had, apparently, watched the growing fame of every 
celebrated tenor who had existed during the last forty years ; he 
was clearly a great connoisseur in orchestras, conductors, flutes, 
double basses, and the science of instrumentation; he displayed 
a considerable knowledge of scene-painting, as well as a delicate 
appreciation of the ,“ business” of the piece; his observations 
were acute and surprisingly interesting on all subjects, though he 
was possibly too depreciatory of modern style in whatever he 
discussed. As Queenie listened, she felt how immeasurably 
superior was such a companion, cultivated and ripened by age and 
thought, compared to the ordinary and inane young men of the 
period. True, she knew but little of any young men, but she felt 
that she could easily gauge them all, and her slight acquaintance 
with Lord Barnet seemed to illustrate her theory. 

The last act of the opera was somewhat lengthy, and Queenie 
found time to eat an ice which Sir Edward procured, also to 
peruse the book of words that Sir Edward bought for her, and to 
make herself acquainted with the plot of the piece, and the names 
and peculiarities of the performers. Above all, she had time to 
enjoy herself more thoroughly than she had ever enjoyed herself 
during the whole of her previous life. And yet, the very novelty 
of the situation gave her a slight sense of uneasiness. To one 
whose girlhood had been so monotonous and secluded, it seemed as 
though there must be surely something wrong, when everything 
was so entirely delightful and so full of the gaiety of the world. 
Queenie had never experienced such a tée-d-téte before, and, in spite 
of Lady Thirle’s benediction, her consciense sometimes pricked her. 

It was pleasant, however, later on to lean on Sir Edward’s pro- 
tecting arm, amidst the crowd of people awaiting their carriages ; 
pleasant, above all, with that unaccustomed luxury of indolence 
and security which appeals most strongly to the feminine mind 
that has been made to shift for itself and others, for Queenie was 
well used to pilot her invalid mother through many difficulties of 
travel. It was the pleasantest thing in the world to be deferentially 
introduced to Sir Edward’s numerous acquaintances, and to be 
addressed and treated like a thoroughly grown-up person, well 
versed in the ways of society in general, and operas in particular. 

“Ts that his wife or his daughter?” whispered a man in the 
throng to his friend, as Queenie and Sir Edward passed on to the 
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carriage. The girl reddened, and felt half-ashamed she knew not 
why, but Sir Edward turned towards her with a pleased smile. 

“ In either relationship I should have been only too fortunate,” 
he murmured. 

And Queenie, at her ease once more because he spoke so 
naturally, felt that his was a very prettily-turned compliment, 
just because, of course, the whole idea was so utterly impossible 
and absurd, 

The carriage was a nest of soft cushions; it was still filled 
with the fragrance of some violets Lady Thirle had scattered. 
Queenie loved to pass swiftly through the air, and as she and her 
companion were whirled rapidly along in the darkness, her 
sensitive conscience gave her another twinge because of her great 
enjoyment. 

By-and-by, they came to the open road beside the sea; a 
brilliant moon was reflected on the calm expanse of the Mediter- 
ranean, and touched here and there, with silvery shafts, the dark 
outline of the coast. 

““* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!’” quoted 
Sir Edward as he let down the window of the carriage. 

“It is not cold,” he went on to say; “are you well wrapped 
up?” And, though Queenie protested, he proceeded, with a 
dexterous hand, to coil about her throat and head a fleecy shawl 
that had lain unused upon her lap. His hand passed caressingly 
over her hair as he did so—a soft, almost imperceptible touch ; 
then, he leaned back in the carriage, and, in a low deep voice, he 
quoted many poets who have sung about the lady moon. His 
memory was unusually retentive, and his intonation peculiarly 
cultivated ; there was a subtle underlying tone of subdued passion 
in his voice, as he went on from one passage to the other, links in 
the same chain of thought. Meanwhile, Queenie listened with 
keen appreciative pleasure. Her own intellect was so well trained 
that her mind readily drank in the beauty of the words, and her 
tender fresh heart responded unconsciously to the poetic mood of 
the speaker. As she listened, it seemed to her that she had passed 
suddenly, in the course of this one evening, into a new and 
beautiful world; yesterday she had been a child, to-day she had 
become a woman. It appeared already months ago since she had 
played and run in the orange-groves, singing: “ Mica, mica, parva 
stella!” 

Yet a moment more, and the charm was rudely dispelled. The 
carriage stopped at the door of the villa, there was a clang of bells, 
a rushing of feet, and the beautiful unknown world became once 
more an everyday commonplace planet. Queenie rose from her 
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seat and gave her hand to Sir Edward, intending, meanwhile, to 
express her thanks to him and Lady Thirle ; but he, with a quick 
sudden movement, clasped her hand, and pressed it ardently to 
his lips. 

“T can never forget this evening, never,” he murmured, in a 
tone of deep emotion. 

Queenie, frightened, drew away. There was an instant of 
silence, then, suddenly changing his manner, Sir Edward called 
to his servant, who was parleying with Lisette at the door of the 
villa, and, jumping from the carriage, he courteously assisted 
Miss Charlemont to alight. 

The girl was aghast; she moved as in a dream; she vaguely 
heard, but could not realise what her companion said; she had 
drifted on thoughtlessly to this unforeseen conclusion. It was 
not until Sir Edward had taken his departure, and the roll of the 
carriage wheels had died away into silenge, not until she had 
ascended the stairs to her own little room, and sat down, feeling, 
Cinderella-like, that the glamour of her enjoyment had fallen 
from her like a mantle, that she was able to recognise the facts of 
the case. No one had ever kissed her hand until to-night; no 
one had ever addressed her in such impassioned tones. What 
could it mean ? 

Lisette, who was lighting the bedroom candles, murmured 
crossly : 

“ Palsambleu, v'la que j’ai bien dormi!” and Queenie dismissed 
her impatiently. She threw open the window; the benignant 
moonbeams floated in, reminding her (though she needed no 
reminder) of that portion of the evening which had undoubtedly 
been the most delightful. With a sigh she turned away. She was 
uneasy in her heart; her first short journey into the land of 
romance had begun already, in her innocent mind, to assume 
grave proportions. It was wrong of Sir Edward to kiss her hand ; 
wrong, very wrong, to have allowed him to do so; wrong, moreover, 
to have let him think of her as a girl whose hand might with 
impunity be kissed. True, Sir Edward’s foreign manners might 
in some measure have excused him, but Queenie knew nothing of 
foreign manners ; above all, nothing of the ways of men. And 
yet, though she was so unlearned, she could not but recall with 
strange delight the tenderness of his looks, and the tremulous 
tones of his melodious voice. Was this indeed love—the true, 
deep love that she knew must come some day to men and women 
alike, for their misfortune in all probability? Was this the very 
thing of which poets sing and maidens dream ?, What could be the 


future, what the end of such a dilemma? What would Lady 
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Thirle say? As the poor child pondered on these things, her 
heart growing sick with sorrow and dismay, she came to a firm 
resolve. Lady Thirle must never know, whilst she herself and 
Sir Edward must bear their separate burdens to their lives’ end. 
They must never meet again—never. .. . 

Queenie longed to confide in her mother. It had been her first 
impulse to run and throw herself in the arms of that kind friend, 
and seek there the absolution which her own conscience failed 
to accord. But Lisette, in the midst of her grumblings, had 
stated the fact that Mrs. Charlemont was asleep, and must not 
be disturbed. As the girl’s load of anxious thought gathered and 
grew in her heart, however, her passionate desire to tell her 
mother increased. At last, unable to control herself, she rushed 
downstairs. She stood for a moment, her hand on the latch of 
the door; she bent her ear and listened. She could hear nothing. 
She opened the door very softly, and looked in. The flickering 
rays of a night-lamp lighted up the delicate face of her mother, 
whose quiet, regular breathing bore evidence that she slept. The 
pale features were distinct against the masses of auburn hair that 
covered the pillow; the tired eyes were closed with a look of 
pain. 

The girl pulled off her slippers, and drew nearer to the bed. 
The sleeper turned slightly. 

“Queenie . . . darling,” she murmured in her dreams. 

And Queenie, her face wet with tears, stole back to the door, 
and went softly up to her own room. 

Morning came, and flooded the sea with dazzling sunshine. 
Morning, as it came, brought daylight thoughts, for the warm 
rays of Phoebus are very apt to give a different colouring to many 
of our midnight alarms or reveries. Queenie still intended to 
earry out her plan of confession ; but somehow, she now felt that 
it needed much courage to do so. A few hours of sound sleep 
had altered the appearance of every little circumstance, and made 
her insignificant narrative strangely difficult to tell. She meant 
to tell it, certainly; probably when twilight had succeeded the 
garish day, and her mother’s arm should be around her waist 
as usual, as they two slowly paced the quiet orange-groves. It 
was annoying, however, that she had promised Lady Thirle to 
lunch at the Villa Carlo that self-same day. 

“You absolutely must go,” said Mrs. Charlemont at breakfast, 
when her daughter shyly petitioned to be allowed to “send a 
note.” “I can’t think what you mean by wishing to refuse. It 
would be horribly rude not to go, after all the kindness of last 
night. You mustn’t begin life by being ungrateful, Queenie.” 
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“Oh, not ungrateful, mamma. But, but... I don’t think I 
can ever be friends really with Lady Thirle; and, besides, there 
are other reasons . . .” 

Mrs. Charlemont, dressed in a white morning-wrapper, was 
pouring out tea, and she paused, her blue-veined hand raised as 
she held the teapot poised aloft, whilst her soft eyes were turned 
on her child. 

“Surely, darling,” she said, “ you know that I don’t mind your 
leaving me for an hour or two; I could not wish to be selfish 
with you.” 

And so it came about that, in spite of her good resolutions to 
the contrary, Queenie, accompanied by the faithful though sour- 
visaged Lisette, sallied forth at midday in order to present herself 
once more at the Villa Carlo. As she walked quickly on, she 
determined, however, first, that she would under no circumstances 
remain alone with Sir Edward, but cling persistently to Lady 
Thirle; secondly, that she must endeavour to convey to her 
host, by the coldness and general reserve of her demeanour, 
what was to be her line of action for the future. At any 
cost, thought Queenie, she would crush her own feelings, and 
help him to crush his; at any cost she would do what was right 
and honest. 

Miss Charlemont was solemnly ushered into Lady Thirle’s 
drawing-room, which was redolent, as usual, of violets and carna- 
tions, and where the sun, struggling to force his way through 
crimson silk blinds, reminded her of the rose-coloured lamps of 
the preceding evening. The courtly butler pulled up one of the 
blinds. 


“JT will tell her ladyship,” he said, departing, and the nervous 
visitor was left alone. 

There was a general aspect of “a banquet-hall deserted” about 
the whole apartment. Lady Thirle seldom made her appearance 
downstairs until luncheon-time, and her drawing-room was visibly 
prepared to produce an afternoon or evening effect. There were 
no evidences of occupation; the piano was closed, and on it lay a 
volume of valses that gave forth an odour of stale cigarettes as 
Queenie turned over the leaves; on a small table beside the fire 
were placed an unopened number of the Figaro, and an uncut 
French novel. An Algerian work-basket contained nothing better 
than a pair of white kid gloves, a fan, and a vinaigrette. Queenie 
wandered to the balcony and looked out. In the courtyard stood 
Lisette, arguing energetically with the French cook, who, arrayed 
in white linen from head to foot, was apparently forgetful of the 
fowr de main required for the final production of luncheon, and 
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was tickling the poodle with a long spray of oleander, and lazily 
nodding in answer to Lisette’s perorations. 

Re-entering the room, Queenie’s next attempt at distraction 
was to peep furtively at herself in one of the many looking- 
glasses that decorated the room. She saw therein her own fair fresh 
face, which her morning’s walk had helped to freshen and beautify. 
She smiled a pleased smile, and nodded childishly to herself, then 
quickly turned away ashamed, and fancying that she heard the 
sound of whispering voices near at hand. Turning thus hastily, 
she saw in an opposite looking-glass a sight that startled her and 
kept her spell-bound. The looking-glass reflected an open door 
that communicated from the farthest end of the drawing-room 
into Lady Thirle’s boudoir or private sitting-room ; it also reflected 
a small portion of the boudoir itself, and Queenie could not but 
discern the figure of Sir Edward, whose back was turned towards 
herself, whilst he stood beside a lady who sat half-hidden in an 
armchair. 

“You shouldn’t have done it, really,” said the voice of Mrs. 
Caldwell, with a low rippling laugh ; “ you know you are an awful 
flirt, Sir Edward, and you really did go on.” 

“T did?” 

“ Like anything! Think of that poor child!” 

“Poor little soul! Well, she is very amusing and delightfully 
babyish. I really think she fancied that I was almost in love with 
her. She stared at me with her big eyes like one of Botticelli’s 
angels when I talked about the moon, and kissed her hand—so!” 

Sir Edward’s head was bent low as he imprinted a kiss upon 
Mrs. Caldwell’s white hand, but, as he looked up once more, he 
was inexpressibly startled, for before him stood Claudia Charle- 
mont. 

“The door was open, and I came in. I saw you from the next 
room, and could not help hearing what you said. I could not stay 
and listen,” said Queenie tremulously, but with a certain mixture 
of childish truth and womanly dignity that impressed both her 
hearers. Her face was very pale, and her knees shook so that she 
could scarcely stand, but she continued to speak quietly enough: 

“T have come to tell you that I cannot stay to luncheon; my 
maid is still downstairs, and I must go. Good-bye, Sir Edward, 
good-bye, Mrs. Caldwell ; please explain to Lady Thirle that mamma 
wants me.” 

A deep flush overspread Sir Edward’s brow as he bowed in con- 
strained silence. Mrs. Caldwell stared, speechless with astonish- 
ment, but rose hastily from her seat with a kind of recognition of 
the girl’s courage. 
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And poor Claudia passed hurriedly through the perfumed rooms 
and made her way out of Lady Thirle’s villa, her head held very 
high, but her foolish little heart extremely sore and sad. 

For we do not always take kindly to our first lessons in life, and 
the alphabet of worldly wisdom, like many an infantine horn-book, 


is too often laden with sighs, and watered by the tears of the 
learners ! 

























Dreams. 


A pream flew out of the ivory gate 

And came to me when night was late. 

My love drew near with the proud sad eyes 

And the fathomless look of soft surprise. 

I slept in peace through the summer night 

As I dreamed of her eyes and their depth of light. 


A dream came out from the gate of horn 

And flew to me at early morn. 

I ran to the stable and saddled my steed, 

We rushed through the dawn at a headlong speed; 
When I reached my love the sun shone bright, 
And I found her dead in the morning light. 


Water Herries Potxock. 
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Personal Reminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By tHe Avutnor or ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE Turk, ‘RAMBLES IN SyrIAN DESERTS,’ ETC. 


XIII. 


DIPLomacy. 


Ar this period of the Crimean War, the attention of European 
statesmen was fixed on Austria. Lord Stratford was labouring to 
obtain the support of another allied army. Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland and Portugal had been sounded on the subject, but no 
successful result had crowned the experiments tried with them. 
There had never been any hope of bringing Prussia into an 
alliance against Russia. There was no alternative left but that 
of pressing Austria to come to terms. She had hitherto skilfully 
eluded all attempts to involve her in an intelligible engagement, 
although she was the most likely power to find an offensive and 
defensive alliance with England and France, if faithfully realised, 
advantageous to her interests in connection with her trade on the 
Lower Danube and the shores of the Black Sea, where Russia 
could ill brook the presence of a rival; while the Russian occupa- 
tion of Roumania had been so injurious to those interests, that 
she had known no rest until she succeeded in supplanting it by 
her own. The wily Count Buol coquetted with all the advances 
made to him, and, by oscillating between ambiguous menace and 
equivocal sympathy, he kept the anxiety for his adhesion always 
at the highest pitch. The Allies at last were wearied into 
blind acceptance of all the conditions of a treaty proposed by him. 
Of its seven clauses, there was not one which held out any 
definite prospect of the active co-operation of Austria against 
Russia, while five of them bound England and France, hand and 
foot. They were not to make peace without the knowledge and 
concurrence of Austria ; her army of occupation was to be allowed 
to remain undisturbed in Roumania; they were to defend Austria 
if she should be attacked by Russia, they were to accept no 
proposals made by Russia which Austria might consider detri- 
mental to her own interests; and they were to renew their nego- 
tiations with Austria at the expiration of a year, if peace were not 
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concluded with Russia within that interval, to which the duration 
of the stipulated conditions was limited. By the sixth article, 
England and France engaged to receive Prussia into the alliance, 
if that power should desire to enter into it; and the last clause 
only fixed the date of ratification. There was also a secret con- 
dition entailing on England and France the duty of guaranteeing 
to Austria the possession of her Italian territory, which had then 
been thrown into a critical state by the national aspirations of its 
population. Had Count Cavour been aware of this last stipulation 
when he was applied to by England and France for military 
assistance against Russia, after they had found out the hollow 
and illusory nature of their alliance with Austria, he would not 
probably have been so willing to place the Sardinian army at 
their service. 

These facts have apparently not yet been fully and distinctly 
understood in Europe. The time may not have arrived when 
Cabinets could conveniently and safely allow the whole truth to 
be known respecting the undercurrent of diplomatic negotiations 
during the course of the Crimean War. That there had been 
occult agreements was self-evident ; but what they were, was more 
or less left an open question. Perhaps their history may have 
been purposely left incomplete, because the memory of some 
lamented statesman might suffer by premature disclosures. But 
Lord Stratford’s connection with them, which alone is under 
consideration at present, was too obviously dictated by a clear- 
sighted and high-minded patriotism to require the screening or 
excusing of any one particular of his line of conduct. He saw, 
in this instance, that the war was being protracted beyond the 
power of England to furnish a continued supply of troops for the 
destructive siege of Sebastopol, and, believing her success in that 
vast undertaking to be necessary to the future peace of Europe, 
he exercised the potent influence of his political genius to bring 
some one of the other European states into the coalition against 
Russia. Not being a military man, he had had no reason for doubt- 
ing the accuracy of the unanimous opinion of experienced generals, 
both English and French, that Sebastopol would be taken ina 
month or two; and now that he perceived how much they had 
been in error, our army being cut to pieces without any equivalent 
advance in the siege towards a successful issue, he felt the 
necessity of extending our alliance, in order to provide the means 
of conquering. He said more than once to me that he would 
never advocate the adoption of the alternative recommended by 
Napoleon, that, namely, of concluding as honourable a peace as 
could be obtained under the circumstances by means of the 
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Vienna Conference. It would never do to leave in the hands of 
Russia the ¢éte de pont constructed by her at Sebastopol for the 
invasion of Turkey and occupation of Constantinople at any 
future time. We had determined to destroy it, he argued, for 
the security of Europe against the Cossack domination predicted 
by the first Napoleon at St. Helena, and destroyed it must be. 
“Delenda est Carthago,” muttered the Ambassador, as he sat 
down to write despatches directed tawards that object. 

As a consequence of the treaty entered into by England and 
France with Austria, an invitation was given to Prussia to join 
their alliance ; but it met with a peremptory refusal, which was 
followed by her immediate withdrawal from the Vienna Confer- 
ence, on the ground that she had delegated her representative to 
attend its sittings only with the view of bringing about a peace 
with Russia. This encouraged Austria to insist upon proposals 
of peace being made to Russia by the Conference. Four conditions 
were suggested, which had previously been indicated to Russia 
by Austria as suitable grounds for negotiation, but had not then 
been acceded to. They consisted of the renunciation on the 
part of Russia of all claim to a protectorate over the Danubian 
Principalities, the free navigation of the river Danube, the 
revision of the Treaty of Hunkiar Skelessi between the Sultan 
and the Czar, which made the Black Sea a Russian lake by 
closing the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles against ships of 
war belonging to other countries, and an engagement binding 
Russia never to interfere between the Porte and the Christian 
population of Turkey. These conditions were all in favour of 
Austria, and although they were not in any way opposed to the 
interests of England and France, the avowed purpose of the war, 
that of preventing Russia from obtaining a naval supremacy in 
the Mediterranean, was entirely ignored in them. Lord Stratford 
disapproved of them in the strongest terms, and even combated 
any conditions of peace whatsoever being proposed to Russia ; but 
Lord Westmoreland and the Baron de Bourqueney were led away 
by their Austrian colleague in the Conference, Count Buol, and 
they induced their respective Foreign Ministers to commit the 
blunder of appearing to sue for peace at the hands of an enemy 
who had been ignominiously defeated in every battle, sortie and 
skirmish that had taken place. The Ambassador, moreover, had 
not abandoned all hope of finding new allies, and then the war 
might either have been carried on with successful results, or closed 
by an advantageous peace at the solicitation of Russia. Even 
before the war commenced, serious efforts had been made by 
several of the European Cabinets to avert the evil consequences of 
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the Russian occupation of the Danubian Principalities ; bué all 
those diplomatic exertions had failed to produce the desired effect, 
on account of the obstinate resistance of the Emperor Nicholas to 
every argument in favour of what he regarded as a concession to 
his great antagonist, Lord Stratford, whose paramount influence 
at Constantinople was the bugbear of his existence. Austria now, 
by proposals of peace, afforded him the satisfaction of browbeat- 
ing his opponent, as he said; and he seized the opportunity 
by negativing them with haughty expressions betraying strong 
personal feeling. Not content with this display of temper, he 
published a manifesto declaring that, with the sword in his hand 
and the Cross in his heart, he would stand before his enemies to 
defend the most precious possessions in the world, the security 
and honour of his country. The Czar overshot his mark, for his 
manner served to raise, rather than to lower, the estimation in 
which Lord Stratford was held, being in such violent contrast with 
the Ambassador’s moderation of language and studied courtesy 
towards him. 

“Right again ! ” was Lord Palmerston’s half-involuntary 
tribute to Lord Stratford’s sagacity and sound judgment, when 
- discussing the subject with one of his most intimate friends, who 
made no secret of the characteristic spirit of fairness dictating 
this generous avowal of error. ‘“ We have certainly been made a 
catspaw of at Vienna, as Stratford wrote that we should be.” 

The Ambassador was in the habit of airing his thoughts, and, 
during these negotiations, as on previous occasions, I passed many 
an hour with him in the garden of the Embassy at Pera, while he 
subjected the various political interests of the day to alternate 
processes of analysis and synthesis, with the keen acumen of his 
old experience, richly tinted by his glowing and almost youthful 
imagination. He lamented that, after forty years of peace had 
humanised and softened men’s general character in Europe, this 
war should have degenerated into the form of as monstrous an ex- 
erescence on the body politic as was ever presented by the wars 
of the middle ages. War had been held to be inconsistent with 
the principles of the age, and it had been expected that it would 
at least be modified in its practice by the advance of civilization 
and the increase of enlightenment. Now that it had broken out, 
it had become as cruel and sanguinary as medieval warfare could 
have been in the barbarous state of society in the dark ages. To 
continue such an effusion of blood would be a confession of the 
want of moral courage to sheath the sword without having accom- 
plished the purpose for which it had been drawn. The blind 
pride which sacrificed the youth and strength of a people for 
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the attainment of ambitious ends in no way calculated to 
enhance its prosperity, was not patriotism; and a manifesto 
could not make it so. A remedy had to be found for this evil, and 
its only cure was to conquer it, and that as promptly as possible. 

I remarked that a fortified town, or rather an entrenched camp, 
like Sebastopol, mounting eight hundred pieces of artillery, and 
manned by a hundred thousand soldiers, with such a man as 
General Todleben to direct its defensive operations, could not be 
easily or quickly reduced without a complete investment, and 
that would require at least a hundred and twenty thousand 
troops in addition to the present strength of the allied armies. 
I explained to Lord Stratford, who seemed to think my estimate 
exaggerated, the accepted maxim of military science that a be- 
sieging force ought to be twice as numerous as the defending 
garrison. At Sebastopol the strength of the allied armies was little 
more than half that of the Russians, instead of being double ; and 
the siege, if it was ever to be successful, must necessarily be a long 
one, on account of the impossibility of investing the town. 

Lord Stratford said that troops must be found. He did not 
expect to see France add any great number to her army in the 
Crimea. He thought that Napoleon was not very anxious to 
bring the war toa close. The longer it lasted, the better would 
his purpose be served; unless, indeed, he had another war in 
view to occupy the minds of his subjects, as seemed to have been 
the case when he encouraged the Austrian idea of patching up a 
peace with Russia. It was evident to all Europe, including even 
the Emperor Nicholas, that Napoleon regarded the Crimean War 
as a mere passage of arms, a kind of tournament in which he had 
to break a spear, and unhorse an adversary without killing him. 
When that exploit should have been performed, and there was 
apparently no reason for the least hurry in performing it, other 
tilting lists would have to be sought, perhaps in Italy. The 
objects held out by the French Government, to make the Crimean 
War popular with the nation, were considerations finding no place 
in Napoleon’s mind. A foreign war was in his eyes only a 
convenient device for the preservation of his throne. People had 
begun openly to doubt the duration of his reign. Nothing was 
needed but to divert attention from the subject, and a foreign 
war was the means consecrated to that purpose by his uncle, until 
he invented the gilding of the dome of the Hétel des Invalides. 
The position of the nephew, continued Lord Stratford, was well 
understood by an English peeress of remarkable perspicacity and 
wit, who had befriended him in his hour of need when an exile in 
London, and who met him at an embassy ball in Paris after he 
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had risen to the summit of his ambition. He asked her in a 
condescending manner, which seemed to her in bad taste after 
their previous relative positions, if she expected to remain long 
in France. * 

“Non, Sire; et vous ?” she replied, to his utter consternation; for 
he perceived that the sarcasm had been heard by those standing 
near them. 

Their manner of receiving it, without surprise and horror, was 
a revelation to him. A foreign war must be resorted to at once. 
One was therefore entered into as soon as he, Lord Stratford, 
pointed out to his Government the inevitable issue of the differ- 
ences which had arisen between Russia and Turkey. France had 
fought, and now a significant expression had been publicly made 
use of in Paris :— 

“Why should France continue to fight after having given 
proofs of her military superiority ?” 

That was what she had fought for, and the sovereign, who had 
given her this opportunity of reaping a harvest of laurels, had be- 
come more popular in consequence, and had also diverted attention 
from his internal administration. Without a higher motive than 
these, war wasacrime. Lord Stratford’s eyes glittered with a fiery 
light as he thus gave utterance to his indignant reprobation of 
Napoleon’s policy. The pouring out of the lifeblood of husbands 
and fathers, the breaking of the hearts of widows, and the reducing 
of orphans to beggary and starvation, only to strengthen a 
personal position on a throne, must in the end turn the least 
impressionable people into revolutionary democrats. “ Napoleon 
thinks that he is endowed with the political genius of Richelieu 
and the virtues of St. Louis. But he will be found out at last. 
His real measure will be taken. His subjects talk of nothing but 
the war at present. But his time will come. Only one of the 
last five sovereigns of France preserved his crown to the end of 
his life. A storm may any day arise in Paris, and not many more 
French troops can be expected for the siege of Sebastopol. They 
will be kept back for home requirements. That is the question 
of the greatest urgency for England at this moment.” 

The Ambassador then asked me if he had been correctly in- 
formed as to the insufficiency of the supplies received by the 
French army in the Crimea. I mentioned having heard a French 
captain praise his men for having repulsed, with great gallantry, 
a night attack on the trenches. Some of the soldiers replied to 
him that he need not give them so much praise, if he would only 
give them some more boots. The trenches had generally a foot 
of muddy water in them, which prevented the men from lying 
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down, and kept them standing in it with feet benumbed with cold. 
When relieved from duty, they would march painfully to camp 
and take off their boots to dry them at the fires. Having no other 
pair to wear, they had to walk about barefoot for hours together, 
sometimes in the snow. In their tents, the French soldiers 
suffered severely from cold, with only their tattered greatcoats 
over the ragged clothes on their shivering limbs. The wind 
would occasionally blow in hurricanes. Then, tents thrown 
down, horses loose and scared, tables and chairs lifted up and 
dashed to the ground, and torrents of rain drenching every one 
and everything, created a chaos of confusion and discomfort 
which called for some compensation in the shape of hot soup for 
dinner and a dry bed to sleep on, neither of which was ever 
forthcoming in such weather. It was not the private soldiers 
alone who suffered in this way. I met one day in the French 
trenches a gentleman whom I had known under very different cir- 
cumstances. He had been a Secretary of Legation, and a brilliant 
hero of ball rooms. Having volunteered asa private soldier at 
the commencement of the war, his distinguished conduct before 
the enemy had raised him to the rank of a Lieutenant of Zouaves. 
After giving me the information I was in search of, in language 
indicating a perfect knowledge of his new profession, he begged 
me, with refined politeness, to excuse the costume in which he had 
received me, saying that a campaign makes one negligent of one’s 
dress, and he pointed to his bare knees appearing through large 
holes in his overalls. Lord Raglan was returning on foot from the 
French head-quarters one afternoon,and passed a group of soldiers 
who had made ninepins of firewood, and were knocking them over 
with Russian six-pound shot. Themen stood at attention, and 
saluted our Commander-in-Chief with great respect, for he was an 
especial favourite with the French troops. When he saw that 
they were literally in rags and barefoot, he pulled out his purse, 
containing some sovereigns, and, placing one of the gold pieces 
on each of the ninepins, he told them to go on with their game 
and win them. They cheered him very heartily as he walked on. 

“ Aussi bon qu'il est brave!” one of them exclaimed, and was 
answered by the rest with the idiomatic “ pardi.” 

The Frenchman is not merely warlike, as the Englishman is, 
but he is also essentially military. He is fond of the details of an 
army andacamp. If any of those details are deficient, he tries 
to supply them himself; and, if he cannot, he suffers without com- 
plaining to his officer or even grumbling with his comrades. He 
occupies himself with every little requirement of his life, as an 
artist does with the materials and utensils of his art; but it is 
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only the actual conflict of forces that interests the English soldier. 
The French troops laboured on before Sebastopol, with spare 
clothing, often on insufficient food, and no murmur was ever 
heard among them. That is what would not occur in the English 
camp. The soldiers in it did their duty well, but if they thought 
they were not properly cared for, they would not hold their tongues, 
but insisted on knowing whose fault it was, and on having justice 
done to them. As the siege advanced, the French army suffered 
more from bad commissariat arrangements than the English army 
did at its commencement, but the fact was kept secret. The system 
of publicity among the French was different from ours. Nothing at 
all was said in the newspapers of Paris, about the privations suffered 
by the army of France in the Crimea, while those of our troops 
were made known to the whole country. But their existence in 
both armies was acknowledged to be a fact by all those who served 
with them. It was therefore far from probable that any unwilling- 
ness to close the war would be felt in France, if circumstances 
should bring the question of peace before her government in an 
attractive form. 

While we were conversing on this subject, Lord Stratford allu- 
ded to a letter written by Napoleon to the French Commander-in- 
Chief, which illustrated what I had been saying. It had been 
read to the troops by the Emperor’s orders. Many responding 
words of derision were heard, especially after the following pas- 
sage in it reached the ears of the assembled soldiers :— 

“Your fathers, fighting under my uncle, were attacked by the 
plague. Be comforted. You have only the cholera. Try to 
keep your feet dry and warm. Take care of your health. Mine 
is very good. Biarritz is a nice place of residence. ButI shall 
soon join my army, and share its labours. I shall say with my 
uncle that the ball is not yet cast which can kill me.” 

The Ambassador, after criticising this curious document with 
considerable severity, said that Napoleon treated his army as 
Alcibiades treated his dog’s tail. He cut it off, to prevent people 
from talking of anything else. ‘The Crimea was his Siberia, to send 
his dangerous subjects to. But it could not last, and we must look 
for anewarmy. No reliance could be placed on Austria. She would 
never give us troops, unless she were herself attacked by Russia. 
Her policy had always been founded on fear alone. She became 
afraid of England and France after their success at Inkerman, 
and she had made an offensive and defensive alliance with them 
immediately. She then became afraid of Russia, because her 
armies were being rapidly reinforced by the concentration of 
troops from all parts of the Empire, while the allied armies 
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were receiving no reinforcements, and were dying of disease, 
starvation and cold. Under these changed respective conditions, 
Austria would do nothing for England and France, in spite of the 
treaty which she had signed ; and she made a merit with Russia of 
her bad faith towards her allies. At Vienna, expediency was para- 
mount, and political principles, as such, had no existence. The 
Emperor might personally be an upright and honourable man, but 
his administration must of necessity be fickle and unscrupulous. 
No meanness, no treachery could be’ too great for it to plunge into, 
when an important result had to be attained. Maria Theresa, 
for instance, was a woman of remarkable purity of mind and 
exalted integrity of purpose; and yet she was an Empress who 
took Madame de Pompadour into confidential correspondence, and 
addressed her as her dear cousin. Voltaire alleged of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which was only an euphuism for the Austrian 
Empire, that it was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire, 
being a mere geographical expression for an agglomeration of 
heterogeneous states, weaker than Turkey, inasmuch as it had 
none of the strength imparted to the latter by religious 
fanaticism and political barbarity, while all the elements of decay 
were inherent in both of them. With so few Austrians in it, the 
Austrian Empire could never be strong. They were swamped 
by the greater numbers of the Slavonian and Magyar races, which 
hated them. A government could not possibly act in a straight- 
forward manner, when it had to consult the interests and dis- 
cordant tendencies of so many component nations. It made a 
treaty with England and France against Russia, but the 
Slavonian tribes were friendly towards Russia. It abstained from 
assisting England and France in support of Turkey, but the 
Magyar population was friendly towards Turkey. It wished to be 
guided by the wishes of the people, but the people was divided in 
its wishes. What did Austria do? She was deceitful towards all 
classes of her subjects, who had received from her contradictory 
assurances; ungrateful towards Russia, who had befriended her 
when she was surrounded by difficulties and dangers; and 
treacherous towards England and France, who had become her 
allies, and bound themselves to protect her in other perils which 
were sure to assail her in Italy. Her policy was essentially either 
deceitful or pusillanimous, generally both; and it derived its 
character from the false position of a State, whose only unity, 
at best apparent, merely consisted in the mechanical combination 
of divergent national energies, always tending to detach them- 
selves from each other, and never displaying any principles of 
political cohesion. Such a tumble-down power had enough to do 
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to prop itself up, without attempting to bolster us up in the 
Crimea. Reinforcements must be procured elsewhere. This was 
the Ambassador’s unvarying verdict. 

Austria continued to play fast and loose with England and 
France to such a degree, that the two Cabinets followed at last 
the persistent suggestions of Lord Stratford to look for another 
ally who might send a contingent of troops to the Crimea. 
Several attempts to find one had proved fruitless. Only one 
chance remained, and it gave us an ally who had an excellent 
army, though not a very large one. The King of Sardinia, 
known as “Il Re Galantuomo,” and noted for his liberal policy, 
was regarded as the future sovereign of an United Italy, an Italy 
united at the expense of Austria in her Lombardo-Venetian 
possessions, of her Archdukes reigning in the Central States, and 
of the Pope and the King of the Two Sicilies, who were virtually 
under her protection. The alliance now concluded by England 
and France with the Kingdom of Sardinia was therefore a severe 
blow to Austria, though it was no more than a just retribution 
for the designing duplicity of her conduct towards them. Great 
umbrage was taken at it in the political circles of Vienna; but 
Lord Stratford did not feel any alarm on that account. He said 
that Austria had no right to complain of this result of her diplo- 
matic campaign, seeing that the offer of a defensive and offensive 
alliance had been made first to her. She had only herself to 
blame for having lost the advantage of the guarantee of the 
Allies for the integrity of her Italian possessions. This had been 
expressly stipulated as binding for a single year, and would not 
be renewed under the altered circumstances brought about by 
her own shirking of the duty which was implied in her engage- 
ments towards the Allies, though it was not specified in the text of 
the treaty. During one of our walks, when talking over the effects 
and consequences, immediate and remote, of the Sardinian alliance, 
Lord Stratford defined this consideration in his felicitous manner. 

“ Austria should have kept well with France at least,” he said, 
“for she must know that it would not take many sparks, falling 
from the pipe of a French corporal, to set the four corners of 
Italy in a blaze.” 

In so far as evil might be apprehended to the cause of the 
Allies from any spirit of hostility towards them, on the part of 
Austria, it could hardly be anticipated that she would go the 
length of openly assisting Russia against them, after having 
signed a treaty to the opposite effect. She had met with her 
match in diplomatic skill, and her superior in moral rectitude. 
By these qualities, for which Lord Stratford was pre-eminently 
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distinguished, was he impelled and enabled to promote the 
Sardinian alliance with England and France; and thus a seed 
was sown, which soon germinated in the admission of the Italian 
State to the Congress of Paris as one of the great powers, and 
ultimately blossomed in the battles of Magenta and Solferino, 
fought by the French to drive the Austrians out of Lombardy. 

By the treaty with our new ally, an army of fifteen thousand 
brave and well-trained soldiers was added to the forces besieging 
Sebastopol. England and France supplied the means of transport, 
and became bound to conyey all subsequent cargoes of ammunition, 
military stores and provisions to the Crimea for the use of this 
contingent. It was commanded by General Alfonso de la Marmora, 
then Sardinian Minister at War; his brother, General Alessandro 
de la Marmora, and General Giuseppe Durando, being under his 
orders. When it was embarking, a young Irish gentleman of high 
family, who had sold his commission as Lieutenant in one of our 
dragoon regiments before the war, and was travelling in Italy at 
the time, enlisted in the Bersaglieri, or Riflemen, as a private 
soldier, with the intention of seeing as much fighting as he could 
in the Crimea. It happened that he was on outpost duty near 
the river Tchernaya when a Russian reconnaissance was being 
effected there, and, in grateful acknowledgment of the frequent 
amusement which I drived from his wild pranks, I may be allowed 
to record the circumstances of a singular exploit performed by 
him on that occasion. He might object to a mention of his real 
name, which was hardly known, on account of his having assumed 
an Italian one, though the idea of being ashamed to serve in the 
ranks of a foreign army appears somewhat misplaced in such 
a gallant soldier as he, then and afterwards, proved himself, 
however eminent his present position in his own country 
may be. 

The experience of the battle of Inkerman had shown how 
desirable it was that the allied armies should obtain command of 
the bridges on the river Tchernaya, by which the enemy might 
endeavour to surprise them at any favourable moment. It was 
also thought advisable that an arrangement should be made, by 
which water could be carried from the river to the camps, if it 
should at any time be required. A movement in force was there- 
fore undertaken for the purpose of accomplishing those two 
objects. Ten thousand men of the Sardinian force, under the 
command of General Alfonso de la Marmora himself, with the 
English cavalry division, went out to support an advance of 
General Canrobert with a French infantry division in the direc- 


tion of the bridge of Traktir. The Russians had only two bat- 
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talions of infantry, with three squadrons of Cossacks and a battery 
of light artillery, on the right bank of the river. The French 
cavalry brigade of General d’Allonville, the famous Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, crossed the bridge. The Russian artillery opened fire 
on them. The two infantry brigades of Generals Vinois and 
Espinasse followed the cavalry, and attacked the Russians. General 
Morris rapidly brought up the remainder of the cavalry force, and 
the enemy retreated, leaving about fifty prisoners in the hands of 
the French. General Canrobert then marched his troops back to 
the left bank of the river, and positions were taken up along its 
course. The canal for leading water to the western heights 
enclosing the valley of the Tchernaya, which had been closed by 
the Russians to cut off the supply from the allied camps, was 
opened by the pioneers, and a stream soon filled it. The Fediou- 
kine Hills were occupied by General Brunet’s division, with the 
cavalry of Generals Morris and d’Allonyille in its rear towards 
the valley of Balaclava, while General Durando, with his Sardinian 
division and the English cavalry, was left on the table-land of 
Kamara. Three divisions of Turkish infantry held the ground 
between the French and the Sardinians. The passage of the river 
was thus defended at all points, and the want of water was no 
longer to be feared in the allied camps. This change of the lines 
was of the greatest importance to the defence of Sebastopol, and 
immediate steps were taken to ascertain how the Allies were 
posted. Officers of Engineers were sent to draw plans of the new 
positions, and effect a complete reconnaissance of the whole 
line. 

During the night which followed the engagement fought at 
the bridge of Traktir, the commanding officer of the Russian 
engineers employed on this service passed on foot along the 
French and Turkish lines, with all the plans which had been 
drawn by his subalterns, comparing them, as he proceeded, with 
the appearance of the positions. He trusted that the faint star- 
light, which sufficed for his purpose, would not be bright enough 
to enable the advanced sentries to see him. When he reached the 
Sardinian lines, however, he was seen by the retired officer of 
English Dragoons, who was standing sentry in front of an out- 
lying picket. He did not challenge, but, after laying down his 
rifle, he advanced slowly and stealthily with only his sword- 
bayonet in his hand. On coming near the small mound on which 
the Russian colonel stood examining the plans, he crept on his 
hands and knees, then suddenly started up, and ran at him, 
placing his bayonet on the officer's breast, and calling upon him, 
in such French as he was master of, to surrender. The Russian 
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tried to draw his sword, but was prevented by the Irishman. 
He refused, however, to surrender, but seized his adversary 
round the waist, vainly trying to throw him to the ground. 
They were both strong and active men, and, neither of them 
being in the least wanting in courage, a fierce struggle ensued. 
The dawn was beginning to break, but they were not near 
enough to attract the notice of the Sardinian guard, who 
slept in full reliance on their sentry. Many hard blows were 
dealt on both sides, but still the Russian kept hold of the 
bayonet with his left hand, and did not succumb. At last 
the Irishman wrenched the bayonet from the Russian’s grasp, and 
flung it away, contriving at the same time to get his adversary’s 
head under his left arm, when he pommelled it so lustily with his 
right fist, that the punishment soon became too severe for the 
ofticer’s further endurance. He surrendered, and gave his word 
of honour not to attempt to escape, while he handed his sword to 
his conqueror. They walked to the outpost, the Irishman talking 
all the time in his broken French, and laughing very heartily as 
he spoke of their morning’s adventure, which he treated as an 
excellent joke. The officer in command of the outlying picket 
sent the Russian colonel under a strong escort to General 
Durando, with the Irishman to tell his own story. The plans were 
found to be most accurate and complete, and the service rendered 
in intercepting them was so much thought of, that General de la 
Marmora got an officer’s commission for the young Irishman, and 
took him on his staff as an aide-de-camp. An attempt was made to 
treat the Russian engineer as a spy ; but his captor came forward 
and saved his life, by declaring that he had never entered the 
Sardinian lines, and that he had been attacked and made prisoner 
at a distance of more than two hundred yards from them. His 
evidence was accepted as conclusive, and the colonel was accord- 
ingly sent to Constantinople as a prisoner of war. He bore no 
ill-will for his capture, which he attributed solely to the Irish- 
man’s superior knowledge of the British science of boxing ; and 
he spoke in the highest terms of his opponent’s chivalrous conduct 
in throwing away his sword-bayonet when he might have stabbed 
him to the heart with it, so helpless was he with his head in so 
awkward a predicament. He also praised the Irishman for 
relying on his parole instead of binding his arms ignominiously, 
and for preventing his being shot as a spy. It was most amusing 
to hear the Russian relate the humorous chatter which was kept 
up while they were walking together from the mound to the 
Sardinian picket. The Irishman had asked him how he had 
enjoyed spending the early morning in the pugilistic ring, as 
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champion of All the Russias. When the Russian officer pleaded 
ignorance of what he meant, he supplemented his broken French 
by acting the part alone, hitting hard into space, and capering 
comically before an imaginary antagonist. He inquired if people 
in Russia knew how to go in with the left, and regretted having 
been deprived of that elegant process in this match, by the 
Russian’s slipping his head so cleverly under his humble servant's 
arm, “in chancery” as it is called. In vain the colonel endeavoured 
to comprehend this application of the expression, “ en chan- 
cellerie.” The Irishman further regretted having omitted the 
usual formality of shaking hands before the set-to, but he would 
feel very proud to do it now, if the champion would come up 
smiling. They accordingly shook hands, and the Irishman gaye 
the Russian a friendly slap on the back, with an apologetic hope 
that he had not slapped harder than was agreeable to his esteemed 
friend and prisoner. 


























A Breach of Discipline. 


“Tr’s no use speaking, Brereton ; I must go.” 

“Are you mad, Kendal? It’s your night on guard, and you 
know what a martinet the Colonel is.” 

“Confound the Colonel! I tell you, I will go. The Colonel ’s 
not a dancing man. He’ll know nothing about it.” 

“Don’t you believe it. The Colonel ’s thick with those 
Lindsay girls, and I'll bet you ten to one he’s there to meet them.” 

“Oh hang it! Ill take my chance then,” was the reply in the 
dogged tone of a man who knows he is in the wrong, but does not 
choose to yield. 

The speakers were two officers of the —th Regiment, which had 
been quartered for the last six months at Singleborough. The 
subject of discussion was a great public ball which was to take 
place that evening. The regiment was to be relieved in a day or 
two, and the ball would be the last at which the gallant officers 
of the —th would appear in that hospitable town. It had been 
a gay season, and the redcoats had entered heartily into the fes- 
tivities; and now, that their departure drew nigh, there might 
have been many an incipient heartache in a gentle bosom here 
and there. The girls indeed of that favoured district were so 
pretty, that even a brave soldier might be excused if a pang shot 
through his manly breast at the thought of leaving them behind. 

Captain Kendal looked very obstinate as he answered the 
prudent admonitions of his friend Brereton, who gave a long 
whistle, and tapped the ground ominously with his cane. 

“T gave you credit for more common sense,” he resumed after a 
pause. 

“Then you were mistaken, you see.” 

“So it seems, but it is an awful pity. You'll be cashiered to 
a certainty, for the old fellow is keen as a hawk and is sure to 
find you out. I say, man, be advised, give it up; the game ’s 
too dangerous.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed the other testily. ‘I tell you the Colonel 
won't be there, and if he were, trust me to dodge him. Why, bless 
you! he’s as blind as a mole!” 

His friend looked utterly unconvinced, but remonstrance was 
plainly of no use. 
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“Tt’s all because of that Leslie girl,” he said ruefully, for he 
was honestly attached to his mess-mate, and saw clearly the con- 
sequences which might be expected to follow upon his attendance 
at the ball. “Tord! what an ass spooning makes of a fellow! 
Thank Heaven, I’m not in love!” 

“Spare your eloquence and have done now, can’t you?” replied 
Captain Kendal ungraciously. ‘Go, I must and will, but trust me 
to take care of myself.” 

The two friends walked down the rest of the street in silence 
till Brereton turned into his club, while the other went on, with a 
slightly anxious frown on his handsome sun-burnt face, and 
swinging his cane uneasily. He knew Brereton was right, but 
wrong is apt to be stronger than right sometimes, and the 
temptation in this case was powerful. He was about to commit, 
deliberately, a glaring breach of military discipline, which, if 
discovered, would assuredly cost him dear and put an end to more 
pleasant hopes than one. Nevertheless he was quite determined 
to risk it. It was his duty to keep guard that night at the Royal 
Bank, and his colonel was not a man who would lightly overlook 
even a trifling offence against the military code. 

What then was the motive which could induce this gallant 
young officer of Her Majesty’s Service, who had already won 
distinction for his bravery on the battle-field, and who had 
always acquitted himself well and honourably heretofore, to plan 
recklessly so grave an infringement of duty as the abandonment 
of the post he was bound in all honour to guard ? 

We offer no excuse. But the explanation of his conduct must 
be found in his state of mind, which was abnormal. Brereton 
was right. There was a woman in the case. Before his mind’s 
eye, there danced a lovely vision that lured the infatuated young 
man from the right path; a pair of blue eyes, a sweet smile, a 
graceful girlish form, to gaze on which, the foolish fellow would 
have travelled miles! 

And she was to be at the ball, surrounded by admiring swains, 
of one or two of whom he was madly jealous; and who knew what 
might happen while he was absent ? 

He might of course have spoken a certain momentous little 
word before, and he had thought, now and then, that it would 
not have fallen on reluctant ears. But he had gone on basking 
in the sweet sunshine of her smiles, too happy in the present to 
think much of the future, and he had just heard casually that 
to-morrow morning early she was to leave, town for her home in 
the country. 

To-day, too, chance had brought a sudden revelation to his 
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heart. Till then he had not been fully aware of the strength of 
his own feelings for that blue-eyed charmer. On turning down a 
street corner, he had come suddenly face to face with her, and in 
close attendance upon her was Maddox of the —th Lancers, a 
brilliant Adonis whom ladies were terribly partial to. In his face 
Harry Kendal read something that made him tremble for his own 
hopes, and showed him too, in a startling moment of time, how his 
whole life’s happiness was bound up in them. That rapid glance 
of recognition awoke a storm of anxious fears in his breast, and 
left the green-eyed monster raging there. 

Was he at this important crisis of fate to stand tamely aside 
and to leave her to the wiles of that handsome Lothario, to be 
whirled away from him for ever in the waltz, during the enchanted 
hours of that festive night, while he kept lonely watch over old 
money bags? Maddening thought! And to-morrow she would 
be gone. Oh, why had he not known sooner? ‘To-morrow would 
be too late! 

No; he could not let love and happiness go down the stream 
without making an effort to hold them fast. Duty might go to 
the winds for once. He would go to the ball, where he should see 
her that night. And as to the Colonel? Surely he would not 
sport his stately, antiquated presence in such a giddy, uncongenial 
scene. And if he did—Brereton might say what he pleased—the 
Colonel’s shortness of sight was proverbial ! 

Alas! Venus with her wicked elf Cupid had strangely bewitched 
this misguided son of Mars, as there is evidence enough to prove 
they have bewitched many a stalwart hero in every age and 
clime ! 

* * * * * * 

The Bank, a great solid building of dark grey stone, stood in 
an enclosure. At the rear was a court encircled by a fence, 
in which was a small wicket gate opening into a lane a short 
distance below the main entrance, and used chiefly for communica- 
tion with the back premises. At night it was always kept locked. 
The front of the building, on the other hand, faced one of the 
principal thoroughfares, and was approached through a massive 
outer gate, which, like the smaller one, was carefully closed after 
nightfall. 

Captain Kendal did not change his mind. As the evening wore 
on, he slipped out, merely informing the sentinel that he should 
soon return. The old soldier, who had known and loved his young 
officer for some years, shook his head ominously as he saw him 
depart, but inwardly resolved to keep his counsel if possible. 

The truant meanwhile sped on his wilful way, and banishing all 
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anxious reflections, appeared in the ball-room in time to secure the 
hand of his fair charmer for several dances. Fortune seemed dis- 
posed to smile propitiously on him, and the coast was clear. The 
Colonel was not to be seen, and no one else cared to inquire too 
curiously what officer ought to be on guard at the Bank on that 
particular night. As he led out the lady, the scapegrace lover had 
the satisfaction of seeing his rival turn away with a lowering 
brow. He was determined to lose no time now. In the maze of 
the waltz, while the soft undulating strains of Strauss steeped 
the senses of the dancers in sweet dreams of delight, under the 
roseate light of the many wax candles in that perfumed, crowded 
ball-room, a question was asked, and an answer tremulously 
whispered, which transported two young people into a temporary 
paradise of their own creating, where there were only they two, 
and no room for any other besides. No wonder that at such a 
moment all minor sublunary considerations were forgotten. 

But, when a brief ecstatic hour had passed, and they emerged 
once more from the rosy pavilion whither they had retreated 
among the flowers, there loomed, dark and erect in the distant 
doorway of the adjoining ball-room, a tall martial figure, whose 
grey head towered above the company ; a vision which struck a 
sudden chill to the ardent lover’s heart. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed with a start. “There’s the 
Colonel!” 

The sharp ejaculation breaking in strangely upon the dulcet 
tones of love, astonished the pretty creature who hung on his arm. 

“What of the Colonel?” she asked softly. ‘Why should he 
not be here, poor man ?” 

** Because Jam here who ought to be on guard in —— Street, 
and because I shall be cashiered to a certainty if he sees me,” was 
the abrupt reply. 

“Oh do go away this minute. Do, dear Harry!” she pleaded in 
terrified, beseeching accents. 

He looked at her, then around him irresolute for a moment. 
The Colonel had turned his back and was moving into another room. 
No, he could not gojust yet, the temptation to remain was too strong. 

“Leave you now, when we are so happy and are to be parted so 
soon? No,I cannot, darling,” he whispered fondly. ‘ But, never 
fear, we will keep out of his way.” 

She did not urge him any more. She did not fully understand 
the magnitude of his offence, nor the risk it involved, and was too 
glad to keep him a little longef by all available means. 

There were a number of reception-rooms in the locale where 
the ball was held, all of which were thrown open for the occasion. 
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Keeping a cautious eye around them, the young people contrived 
to pass from one apartment to another, whenever they detected 
the dreaded form of the Colonel approaching. After a time he 
settled down quietly at a whist-table in the distance, and they 
gave themselves up with reckless gaiety to the enjoyment of the 
evening. Another hour passed, and supper-time came, and still 
they danced or lingered in quiet nooks, and managed successfully 
to elude the eyes whose recognition was so carefully to be avoided. 

“What a comfort it is that he is such a maypole, and may be 
observed from afar!” laughed the girl, who had caught the in- 
fection of her lover’s audacity. 

At length the dreaded time for parting was at hand. The early 
morning train was to bear away the lady to her father’s summer 
residence, and thus to separate for awhile the newly plighted pair. 
What wonder, that in those last few precious moments they 
forgot all precautions, and saw and heard nothing but each 
other’s all-engrossing presence? He followed her to the hall, and 
folded the shawl carefully round her graceful form; for another 
happy minute yet he stood with her hand locked in his, meeting 
all her heart shining out through her deep blue eyes. Then the 
carriage door closed with a sharp short bang, which struck cold 
and heavy on his ear, as the rolling wheels bore her away into the 
night. 

Perhaps his eyes were somewhat dazzled by the bright parting 
glance he had drunk in so eagerly, for all other things around 
looked dim. Presently he turned listlessly to take his hat and 
depart in his turn, still feeling like one that dreams. Suddenly, 
however, something impelled him to look up, and what was his 
dismay, when he found himself face to face, with—the Colonel ! 

There was a crowd of departing guests in the hall, and as they 
gathered and jostled each other, the two men who had been thus 
unexpectedly brought together were again borne apart. The 
recognition was but instantaneous therefore, and in another 
moment the junior officer had contrived to mingle with and 
disappear in the crowd. But by the stern, astonished gaze which 
had met his eye for that brief instant, he knew that he had been 
identified, and that the Colonel fully remembered where he ought 
to have been. 

If he still ventured to retain any hope that the recognition had 
not been complete, such hope was promptly dispelled by the order 
which presently rang out in ominous tones from the Colonel’s 
well-known voice of thunder. 

“Drive to the Royal Bank instantly!” it said with awful 
distinctness. “And go as fast as you can.” 
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Captain Kendal had managed to slip unobserved through the 
doorway, and he now stood in the street. What was to be done? 
The carriages that were in waiting there, were all private ones. 
The hackney coaches were far down the file, and even had he 
been lucky enough to secure one in time, the rattle of the wheels 
at that dead hour of the aight, speeding in the same direction 
as the Colonel’s carriage, or indeed the very fact of a vehicle 
stopping before the Bank, would have convicted him at once. 
There was not a moment to be lost. 

At this crisis fortunately his wits did not forsake him. A 
sudden inspiration presented itself to his mind, and his decision 
was taken in a twinkling. Favoured by the opportune darkness, 
he crept round to the back of the Colonel’s carriage, and just as 
it was starting, he sprang up nimbly on the step behind. The 
coachman whipped up his horses and rattled his wheels through 
the still streets of the sleeping city, clearing the distance in 
double-quick time, in order to forestall the return of the delin- 
quent officer. Neither master nor man guessed that their hot 
haste was bearing back the truant to his post. Within the 
carriage the Colonel sat stiff and erect, as became a worthy 
disciplinarian, wholly intent on the conviction of his peccant 
junior, in whose impending discomfiture he could not help feeling 
a grim and righteous satisfaction. At the back the Captain sat 
crouching on the step, desperately concerting his measures. 

“Impudence! stand my friend through this scrape,” he 
mentally ejaculated. “Perhaps all is not lost yet.” When the 
carriage turned into——Street and the Bank appeared in view, he 
jumped lightly down, and under the friendly cover of night, ran 
to the small wicket gate in the lane. Most luckily he had taken 
the key with him, and hurriedly letting himself in, he passed 
swiftly through the court, and came up with the sentinel inside 
the great gate, while the carriage was taking the longer curve 
which led up to the front. How he blessed the chance impulse 
which had induced him to take that key! 

“The Colonel ’s there,” he said breathlessly. “Don’t be too 
quick in undoing the chain. Give me as long as you can. And I 
say, Dickson,” he added anxiously, “ mum’s the word, you know— 
if you can.” 

“Ay! ay! sir,” muttered the old sentinel as he shuffled slowly 
along. He was very partial to the young man, and not so much 
so to the Colonel. 

The Captain passed hurriedly within. 

Just then, the bell of the great gate rang out a long resound- 
ing peal. 
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The sentinel clanked the chain noisily as he hooked and unhooked 
it, fumbled with the key in the lock, and made such judicious 
delays as enabled the officer on guard to compose himself in 
attendance at his post, before the heavy doors turned on their 
hinges to admit the Colonel! 

“Where is Captain Kendal?” he asked, as he alighted, in 
stentorian tones which vibrated strangely through the silence, 
with a sort of angry expectant note of triumph. 

“ On guard, sir!” answered the soldier curtly. 

“ What?” cried the Colonel, in the shrillest of accents. He 
was too utterly taken aback to say another word. The sentinel, 
adopting his usual stolid demeanour, took no notice of his evident 
astonishment. Captain Kendal heard the inquiry from within, and 
came forward. Repressing any inward tremors he might feel, he 
resolved to put a bold face on the matter. 

“ Here, sir; do you require me?” he asked coolly. 

The Colonel stared at him. His face, with its expression of 
mingled sternness and entire bewilderment, would have been no 
mean study for a painter. He could hardly believe his eyes. 
Keenly scrutinising the younger man, who did not quail before his 
gaze, he said stiffly, after a pause of some seconds: 

“T certainly thought, sir, I saw you at the ball in D— Street 
just now!” 

“Me, sir?” replied the other audaciously. “Why, I am on 
guard, sir.” 

“Tt is very singular,” resumed the Colonel, without relaxing 
his scrutiny and slightly raising his voice. “I could have sworn 
that I saw you there!” 

“Very singular indeed, sir,” retorted the delinquent, gaining 
boldness from the very extremity of the strait to which he found 
himself reduced ; “since a man can’t be in two places at once, and 
you have found me here—a case of mistaken identity perhaps, sir.” 

The two men stood still eyeing each other, one keenly eager to 
detect, the other as eagerly seeking to avoid detection. The 
Colonel was completely baffled. The man was there before him— 
that was certain ; but how, having left him, as he felt sure he had 
done, among the guests at the ball, he came to be there now, was 
inexplicable. Not having wings wherewith to fly, how on earth 
had the fellow got there? Could he have been mistaken, he 
wondered fora moment. But no, he knew he had not. 

He shifted the form of his interrogation : 

“Then you were not at the ball?” he asked very pointedly. 

The young officer was worthy of all condemnation for having 
forsaken the post of duty. But though he had acted inexcusably, 
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he was still a gentleman, and he would not pollute his lips with 
alie. He hesitated for a reply; then he parried the question 
with another. 


“ How could I be at the ball when you find me here, sir?” 
he asked. 

Yes, how; that was the mystery, the simple solution of which 
was the furthest in the world from presenting itself to the Colo- 
nel’s brain. He knew that it was quite impossible for another 
carriage to have arrived before his own. His coachman had 
driven quickly enough to satisfy even his impatience, and he could 
not have failed to notice if another vehicle had preceded or followed 
his through the deserted streets. He could not in the least 
understand it. 

Silent, but wholly unconvinced, he sat down in the hall to 
think what it might behove him to say or do next, while the 
junior officer bustled about in a restless fashion, setting refresh- 
ments before him, and awkwardly endeavouring to turn the con- 
versation into another channel. The Colonel answered at random, 
for his thoughts were perplexing. 

Mystified, and righteously set on convicting the offender as he 
doubtless was, he could not help, nevertheless, feeling a percep- 
tion of the comical side of the question. He felt, too, that how- 
ever fully persuaded he might be in his own mind of Captain 
Kendal’s offence, it would perhaps be a difficult matter to prove 
it. At length he cleared his throat portentously, and returned 
to the charge : 

“ Look here, Captain Kendal,” he said, in accents which somehow 
had taken a milder sound from the bent of his cogitations, “ it ’s 
no use beating about the bush; I could stake my existence that 
I saw you at the ball. But how you come to be here now is 
another matter, and I don’t pretend to understand how you 
managed it. You had better make a clean breast of it, and 
though it would be my duty to take proceedings against you—yet 
if you will explain, it is possible that I may just for once, con- 
sidering the peculiar features of the case, be induced to take a 
lenient view of a very graye misdemeanour, sir.” 

Thus encouraged, the culprit, who detected a kindly twinkle 
in the usually stern grey eye which was fixed upon him, made a 
full and free confession of his fault, and of the causes which led 
thereto. 

The Colonel, though well advanced in the vale of years, had not 
outlived the memory of youthful hopes, and was a kindly man 
though a strict disciplinarian. The young lady whose fair image 
had lured the lover from his duty, was rather a favourite with 
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him, and considering, as he had said, the peculiar features of the 
case, he consented to overlook the offence, and inflicted no worse 
punishment on the delinquent than a reprimand, which was re- 
ceived in dutiful silence, and with all due contrition. Six months 
later the Colonel made an eloquent speech at the wedding of two 
happy young people, on which occasion Captain Brereton acted as 
best man. Then two sweet blue eyes looked playfully into his, 
as the pretty bride thanked him, in a mysterious whisper, for the 
solitary and memorable occasion when he had consented, for once 
in his life, to overlook and condone a signal breach of discipline. 





elena Modjeska.” 


Carter IY. 


Wuewn the company had been out for about a year, the manager of 
a theatre at Lemberg saw the performance one evening, and came 
to speak to Madame Modjeska. He told her he would engage her 
if she would leave the company and come to Lemberg. This 
engagement seemed to offer better opportunities than wandering 
through the provinces, so Modjeska accepted it, and the company 
was made over to the principal actor, who had been in it from the 
first. He took the management and carried on the speculation in 
his own right. 

At Lemberg Madame Modjeska played dngénue in poetical 
drama, and made a success in these pretty parts. Then she was 
put into operetta, and she got frightened by the great orchestra. 
At this theatre Madame Modjeska considers she obtained the most 
valuable teaching she ever received, and this happened in a very 
odd fashion. In the gallery they gave large metal entrance 
tickets, on which a piece of paper was pasted. These tickets were 
retained during the performance, not given up at the door. The 
members of the gallery audience (an irrepressible class in every 
country) had a habit of writing critical remarks on the paper. 
The tickets were given up when they went out, and in the morn- 
ing the actors and actresses would go into the office to read the 
remarks made on them by their severe censors. The gallery was 
chiefly composed, in Lemberg, of University students, and some 
of the criticisms were funny, some valuable. After Madame 
Modjeska’s appearance in the operetta, she found, when she visited 
the office next morning, this terrible warning written on one of 
the tickets : 

Will Madame Modjeska please not to sing, or if she will sing, 
not to sing so out of tune as she did to-night; because, if she 
does, next time we shall hiss.” 

On another morning, when she had acted the night before in a 
drama, she found this polite request made to her : 

“Please, Madame Modjeska, will you kindly take the trouble 
to pronounce well the ends of your sentences; as you speak them, 
the effect is as if we were deaf, and I am sure we are not deaf.” 


* This memoir is the joint production of Mabel Collins and John Lillie. 
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She took these suggestions in good part, and tried her best to 
carry them out. She made a study of speaking the ends of her 
sentences clearly, beginning, of course, by getting them too loud, 
but by degrees reaching the correct manner, and pleasing her 
gallery critics, She had the liveliest appreciation of the service 
they were to her; for she found herself, notwithstanding her 
year’s work, little more than an amateur. Many hints were given 
her on the tickets, funny, but very useful ; such as the following : 

“Madame Modjeska, why do you go into that corner of the 
stage and remain there so long without moving?” 

“Tt would be better if Madame Modjeska would not use her 
arms so much, for they are too thin, and the effect is not pretty.” 

Some of the actors were very angry when they found them- 
selves thus criticised, and would not listen to the suggestions ; 
but Madame Modjeska took them seriously, and endeavoured to 
improve. But the daughter-in-law of the manager had the same 
line of business, and she regarded Modjeska with the greatest scorn 
and contempt, which appeared so real that the young actress was 
humbled by it, and felt quite an admiration for this scornful lady. 
As she wanted to play ingénue, these parts were given her, and 
Madame Modjeska was put into boy’s parts almost entirely. This 
was not pleasant, as she was so anxious to get on; but the worst 
part of it was that they only paid her forty florins a month— 
rather less than four pounds. Her husband had got a little money 
saved, which just enabled her to wait on from month to month, 
hoping for better parts. But when this was all spent, and there 
was no prospect of a larger salary, then Modjeska said, “This will 
not do! I must go back to the provinces.” She had been for four 
months at the theatre at Lemberg when she left it to try her 
luck once more in the country towns. 

The new company was quite a family affair. Including Mod- 
jeska herself and her husband, who again became manager, there 
were eight of her family in it. Her sister, and her sister’s husband 
both acted. Three of her brothers joined them: Felix Benda, 
who played the lovers; Josef Benda, who took comic parts; and 
Simon, who led the orchestra. The sister played comedy, and 
character-parts. Then they got a tragedy queen, a tragedy king, 
and so on, adding to their numbers till they had a good com- 
pany of about thirty. They started, of course, in the good old 
style, without any capital save their talents, by which they had to 
earn money to buy properties, dresses, and scenery. 

In such a case one’s wits have to be used in many ways. For 
instance, in a certain play one night they wanted some devils. Stage 
devils must have black limbs, and there were no black tights. What 
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was to be done? Josef Benda set to work and painted the 
legs of the boys who were to represent the Satanic imps. The 
effect was very good; but next day when Madame Modjeska went 
to the theatre she found the boys crying. She asked them what 
was the matter? They tearfully explained that their legs were 
very black and that M. Benda would not give them the money 
to get a bath. One boy said his mother would not let him have 
a shirt, he was so black. Madame Modjeska gave them a little 
money that she had with her, and they went away to get them- 
selves washed. 

By degrees the position of the company very much improved, 
for it was really an excellent one, and obtained a reputation all 
through the country. Among its members were some who after- 
wards occupied a leading position on the Polish stage; Felix 
Benda, Rapacki, Hennig, and others. 

Eventually Madame Modjeska and her husband settled at Czer- 
niowce, the capital of Bukowina, where they remained for three 
years. It was here that Modjeska’s ambition, the aim for which she 
had worked so long, was first accomplished. She entered upon 
tragedy. At Czerniowce she played Marie Stuart. A German 
critic wrote favourable articles to the Vienna papers about her ; 
he considered her great fault in Marie Stuart to be that she was 
too young for it. This was an exciting event, as Helena’s great 
desire was to go on to a foreign stage, for she found it so hard to 
rise in Poland, where poverty among the people must keep their 
favourites poor. Having now got a little money, she determined 
to take her first pleasure-trip, and her first really long journey. 
She and her husband went to Vienna, which was, at that time, a 
long journey, for the rail only covered part of the way. In 
Vienna she saw managers and agents; to one of the agents 
she read a passage from ‘ Marie Stuart.’ He told her that her 
style was good, but her pronunciation bad. But this, it seemed 
to her, was a fault to be conquered. She went home, deter- 
mined to study for this wider field, this larger stage, where 
she might reap an adequate reward for her talents. She took 
some lessons for the pronunciation, and worked hard in the hope 
of perfecting it. 

In 1863 the political movement, which had been growing for 
two years in Russian Poland, culminated into an insurrection. 
Although not general at once, and restricted mostly to the young 
generation, it soon took more serious proportions, and most of the 
population joined in it, driven by despair and by the cruel repres- 
sion of the Russian officials. The fighting was, of course, limited 
to the Polish provinces under the dominion of the Tzar, but the 
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Austrian and Prussian provinces of this unfortunate and divided 
nation sympathised most decidedly with the course taken by 
Russian Poland, and supplied the insurrection both with arms an! 
men. Detachments were organised all over Galicia, and sent 
across the frontier to the seat of war. All the towns were full of 
insurgents, and on their last evening they would go to the theatre, 
which they loved, because there they heard their own tongue, and 
the burning patriotic words of Polish authors. At this time the 
company always produced Polish plays: comedies by Fredro, the 
Moliére of Polish literature; dramas by Slowacki, who may be 
regarded as a Shakespeare in miniature. When the insurgents 
were coming to the theatre, the actors put on patriotic peasant 
plays, to rouse and stir them; and after the acts they would come 
on and sing. Their aim was to encourage these young soldiers, 
who were going to offer their lives in the cause of their country ; 
but very often they were unable to sing because of the tears that 
would burst forth. One night, in the midst of such a scene as 
this, a boy of some fifteen years old rose in the theatre and cried : 
“Down with the curtain! Langiewicz has failed us—the foot of 
the Russian is on our necks!” 

These were days when one would walk out in the morning in 
the streets of Warsaw, and come upon a body swinging from the 
gallows, hung there by the decree of the Russian military tribunal ; 
or upon a dead man lying in the gutter, a knife thrust through 
his body, with a card attached to it bearing these ominous words 
—“$o die all traitors.” A terrible warning to the traitor whose 
skin as yet was whole; a ghastly, heart-sickening sight to those 
who longed for the day when the people might have peace in their 
own country. The land itself was rich and generous; nature 
had meant the peasants to be happy, and the nobles wealthy. 
But all this had been taken from them ; death and despair lay on 
the land. 

In the midst of this tyranny and bloodshed, when passions were 
aroused to the highest pitch, and secret societies were spreading 
all over the country, the players were prospering. They had now 
two companies: each evening they gave a German operetta and 
a Polish drama, Czerniowce belongs to Austria, and there was a 
large German population in the town. Madame Modjeska had 
now no singing to do, so that she was able to play in drama; but 
her desire was to make a commencement in German. She deter- 
mined to do this, and studied ‘bei Wasser und Brod.’ The bills 
were posted, announcing her appearance in her new character. 

One day she was in the gardens, studying her part for the last 


rehearsal, when she saw some of the students who were passing 
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through the streets pausing to read the play-bill. They gathered 
round it, talking about it very angrily. A new view of her attempt 
darted into Helena’s mind as she looked at their angry faces. 
“ They will think me a renegade!” she thought, “an artist who 
works only for money!” She went home in a fever, with this in 
her mind. The next day there was an Hungarian band playing 
in the gardens; it played Hungarian airs first, and then, to please 
the people, it played some of the Polish airs. These melodies have 
the power to draw tears from this sympathetic, country-loving 
people. They roused all the patriot in Helena ; she began to scream 
and cry with the excitement of the patriotic passion, and, throwing 
away her book, she exclaimed, “I will never play in German!” 
The play was withdrawn, for she absolutely refused to appear, 
although it was in the very last stage of preparation. 

For eighteen months of her residence at Czerniowce, Madame 
Modjeska was not acting at all. She was very ill, and it was 
believed that she showed symptoms of consumption. She was 
ordered rest, and was compelled to take it. But she had no 
mental repose; trouble was all about her, in her own home and 
at every corner of the streets outside it. Although she was not 
allowed to act, she carried on her studies all the time; she exer- 
cised her voice every day, although this was forbidden because of 
her consumptive tendencies ; she studied all her parts, especially 
Marie Stuart. 

In 1865 Madame Modjeska lost her husband, and in the midst 
of the greatest trouble and distress, was taken from Czerniowce by 
her mother and brothers. Felix Benda took an engagement at a 
theatre in Cracow, and the brothers left the travelling company 
and came to the city. Madame Modjeska, with her mother, went 
to live with the youngest brother, who was married. Her health 
was much impaired by the excitement and distress which she had 
suffered; nevertheless she was most anxious to make her own 
living, as she was now a burden on her brothers. Felix Benda 
succeeded in obtaining for her an engagement at the theatre 
where he was playing. 


CuarTer Y. 


Tuts theatre at Cracow where Felix Benda was engaged had just 
entered upon a new lease of life, thanks to a national subscription 
and to a help from the ready hand of the Austrian Emperor, 
who is always a good friend to his Polish subjects. It was deter- 
mined to make of the Cracow stage a kind of national dramatic 
institution intended to compete with the Imperial Warsaw Theatre, 
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where the Russian authorities limited the pieces produced, accord- 
ing to their political ideas. Cracow was to have a stage as good, 
yet free. At the head of the management of this theatre was 
placed Count Skorupka, a Maecenas of art and literature. He 
was assisted by M. Stanislas Kozmian, one of the leading Polish 
political writers, and M. Jasinski, who had been the artistic 
manager of the Warsaw stage for more than thirty years. 

When Madame Modjeska went to see M. Jasinski about her 
engagemem, she told him that her line was the naive business, 
singing parts, comedy of any kind. He gazed very seriously 
into her sad face, which bore the cruel marks of pain and distress, 
and looked as though smiles were not native to it; and at last 
he said: 

“Tf you will come to me in my studio to-morrow, then we will 
talk it over.” 

The next day Madame Modjeska went, with her brother, to see 
Jasinski in his sanctum. The reception was a strange one, and 
sufficient to make an ingénue nervous. He looked at the young 
actress a long time without speaking; then, at last, he said : 

“T want you to play Sara in ‘Salomon,’ a new play by 
Szymanowski. We have to produce it, and I want you to take 
this tragic part.” 

“Oh, that is impossible!” she exclaimed. 

Her desire had been to appear in a comic part of a singing 
page; such a new idea as this of playing Sara on her first 
appearance in Cracow was appalling. 

“Tt isimpossible,” she said; “Ihave played Marie Stuart, and I 
do not think it was a success.” 

“Never mind that,” he answered her; “learn the part.” 

She went home, much troubled because she did not think herself 
capable of tragedy yet, because she had no dresses, and these she 
would have to provide herself. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
discouraging thoughts, she studied her new part with the greatest 
fervour. In two days she was word-perfect, and went to see her 
friend Jasinski. He had seen tragedy in her face, but, all the same, 
he was a severe critic. She recited her part to him, and all the 
time he moved his head rhythmically, as though to the sound of 
music. This made Helena terribly nervous, and she hardly knew 
how she got through her performance. 

When she had finished he said, “ Yes, Madame; I think you 
sing very well.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Madame Modjeska. ‘“ What have 
I done that is wrong? I do not understand.” 

“T mean,” he said, “ that you have given us an admirable song.” 
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“You are laughing at me,” said Madame Modjeska, beginning 
to cry with distress. “Tell me what you mean!” 

“That part,” said Jasinski, “is to be spoken. It seems you 
cannot do it.” 

“Oh, do not take my part away from me!” cried Modjeska 
passionately. ‘ You cannot do that—you will not do that! Let 
me keep my part! You must show me how to do it!” 

“Very well,” said he, “I will read it over to you.” 

He undertook to do this without any hope that the young 
actress, who was still so ignorant of her art, would understand 
or remember the difference of delivery which he desired to show 
her. But as Modjeska listened to him her eyes were opened ; she 
wondered how she could have been so blind and so foolish as it now 
appeared to her she hadbeen. She saw, she understood, she seized 
with avidity upon the new conception. She began to realise what 
acting meant. 

Indeed, it was during this period of her life that Madame 
Modjeska first began absolutely to live in her art. Her early 
enthusiasm developed into a real passion: she had no interests to 
distract her attention. She discovered that art is a motive for 
existence. 

Fired by the fresh view of her work which Jasinski had given 
her, she went home and re-studied her part, this time with added 
fervour and greater delight in her work. She saw the right path 
before her, and it was a pleasure to walk in it. When she 
appeared on the night, Jasinski heard her from the wings with 
amazement. She rendered her part as Jasinski had rendered it ; 
she had understood him, had grasped his method. This delighted 
her master; a master as severe, as generous, and as well-beloved 
as the Michonnet of Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

“It is well done—very well, my child!” he said. “ There are 
only a few words you must deliver differently, and then you will 
be perfect!” 

She obtained great applause from the house, and the manager 
was delighted. “Now,” he said, “you will play tragedy. But 
you must agree also to play comedy, because we have very few 
leading ladies.” 

So her next character was that of the singing page, in which 
she had desired to make her first appearance. This she did 
admirably, for she was thoroughly at home in it; and when the 
manager complimented her— Give me comedy to play, then,” 
she cried, “and I will keep to it.” 

“No,” he answered, “that will never do, while you have that 
profile and outline of the head.” 
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So she had to play both “lines of business,” although she still 
felt herself unequal to tragedy, unprepared to make those great 
effects which instinct told her should be produced. But the 
work was glorious to her, and she endeavoured to approach her 
ideal standard. 

While Madame Modjeska was thus testing her powers, the 
leading tragédienne was ill, and absent from the theatre. Now 
she returned to find a young actress put into her own line of 
business. This lady—whom we will call Madame Thespis—had 
been Modjeska’s adoration when she was a young girl; she would 
do anything for her, trim her dresses for the stage, and wait upon 
her; she had worshipped her as one of the stars of a glorious 
firmament. In this way they had been warm friends, and 
Modjeska looked forward with a timid excitement to the meeting 
as a comrade with this idol of a former time. Felix Benda heard 
one day that Madame Thespis intended to come to the theatre in 
the evening to see the new play, ‘Salomon.’ He went to his 
sister and told her she must play her very best, for the great 
tragic actress would be there to see her. Modjeska was quite 
excited at the thought, for it seemed to her that now she would 
have the kindest, most generous, yet most severe of critics ; one 
who was wiser than herself, who had more experience and had 
conquered the very difficulties which she was endeavouring to 
overcome. It made her nervous to act before such a critic as this. 
When Madame Thespis came behind the scenes, the young actress, 
who had not thought of herself as her old friend’s rival, but only 
as one who was following as bravely as possible on the right path, 
fell on the neck of the tragédienne, crying : 

“Tam so glad, so glad to see you!” 

Madame Thespis made no response to this embrace; she drew 
back, and looking coldly at Madame Modjeska, said: 

“Oh!—and so you are playing tragedy, are you?” 

Their next meeting was in the green-room, before the play. 
Thespis was going to appear in one of her leading tragic parts, 
and Madame Modjeska was to play second to her. 

“Now that you are here,” Madame Modjeska said very humbly, 
“T shall play burlesque and give up tragedy altogether.” 

“You are quite right,” replied Thespis very coldly, “ you could 
never do it.” 

Modjeska looked at her. What did she mean? But she felt she 
could not ask her, though she was an old friend. She had made 
a very humble overture, with the half-conscious hope that her 
words would be contradicted, that she would receive some en- 
couragement. She looked at least for some friendliness, some 
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comradeship. But the answer she got was a sting. It penetrated 
keenly. ; 

* Perhaps you are right,” she said, and turned away. 

But the sting hurt more and more after the first prick of it. 
At the moment she only felt the unkindness. Afterwards, as its 
meaning sank into her mind, it roused and excited her. Thespis 
would have left the words unsaid, had she been able to guess at 
the effect they would produce. She intended to discourage this 
embryo actress by her contempt. Her words were rendered the 
more cruel and cold, by the fact that underneath the contempt lay 
jealousy. This is a fierce passion ; but it roused an even stronger 
one in Modjeska—ambition. The frenzy of ambition is like a 
fever ; it burns the spirit. All that night Modjeska suffered from 
it; it was like a fire within her. But for the sting which her 
rival’s tongue had administered, it would not have yet been roused 
to so great a height. She would very willingly have played 
second to her old friend, for her girlish memories inclined her to 
regard Thespis as some one greater and wiser than herself. But 
to be despised and sneered*at by her was unendurable. All night 
long she was in this fever; at eight in the morning she was 
dressed and leaning out of her window to feel the air. Its fresh- 
ness encouraged and strengthened her; she determined to do 
something to end her feverishness. She left the house and hurried 
through the streets to the theatre, where her good friend Jasinski 
lived. He was but just up, and demanded to know who called on 
him so early. 

“Tt is I, it is I!” cried Modjeska. ‘“ Let me in, I must speak 
to you.” 

“Come in by all means,” said Jasinski. “I am just ready for 
breakfast : will you have a cup of tea with me?” 

“Tell me,” she burst out at once, “can I play drama—can I play 
tragedy ? Oram I foolish, no good for anything but burlesque ? 
Tell me the truth, because I want to know! I want to play tragedy! 
I must play it!” 

“My dear child!” said Jasinski. ‘ You can play tragedy if you 
will. Sut you refuse the parts—why do you do so? Yesterday I 
gave three tragic parts to Thespis. I would have given them to 
you if I thought you would have undertaken them.” 

“Oh! if you believe I can play them,” cried Modjeska, “I 
will have them all—all! Give me the others—give them to 
me!” And she fell on her knees in her excitement; praying for 
work as some people have prayed for life. 

“JT am glad of this, my child!” said Jasinski. “Very glad! 
Here are the parts which Thespis would have had—they are for 
you now—take them!” 
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And he took up a great pile of plays and handed them to her. 
She looked at them in amazement and consternation. There were 
sixty-two parts! 

“Ts this for three years?” she asked, staring at them. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered Jasinski gaily; “it doesn’t 
matter for how long. Read them—study them—and then we 
shall be able to choose what we like from them.” 

Half frightened, but full of delight, Modjeska took the great 
bundle of papers in her arms and went away home, happy, excited, 
burning with enthusiasm. She walked on air, feeling as if all the 
world were hers ; now she believed herself indeed a queen! Had 
she not her kingdom at last, in reality? No longer a burlesque 
actress, a dancer, a singer, merely to amuse! she was a tragé- 
dienne! She enjoyed then a perfect moment of existence. She 
held a heaven of work in her arms: her eager mind pictured a 
glorious future in which this work would be accomplished. She 
wanted to. scream, to cry out loud, and tell all the world how 
happy she was. On her way through the sunlit morning streets 
she passed the windows of the house in which Madame Thespis 
lived ; she saw they were closed, and all the blinds were drawn. 

She was asleep! asleep, while the morning sun was high, and her 
rival, up and stirring, had stepped into her place. Little did Thespis 
guess,'as she lay sleeping till the middle of the day, what was hap- 
pening outside. She did not see the young actress, whom she affected 
to despise, pass under her windows with her arms filled with all 
the tragic parts which Thespis looked upon as her own by right. 

Modjeska, looking up at the shut windows, laughed gleefully, 
and went on her way home. She had won. Only last night 
Thespis had stung her, thinking to crush her; instead, she had 
made of her a serious, and, soon, a triumphant rival. 

There was nothing now which interested Modjeska as did her 
work ; nothing else pleased or amused her. She became perfectly 
absorbed in it. She used to go to church with the ‘ Imitation of 
Christ’ under one arm, and a volume of Shakespeare, or Schiller 
under the other. She always had her books with her; for she 
loved them more than ever. People were accustomed to meeting 
her in the streets with her book in her hand. 

Thespis, very naturally, never forgave her for taking her 
parts. She remained at the theatre, but her parts now were not so 
good; she no longer played the heroines. This was very disagree- 
able to her; and she endeavoured to make it equally disagreeable 
to her rival bya thousand malicious methods. Modjeska was con- 
tinually made to suffer by her tongue; but she was too proud to 
reply, and accepted her punishment in silence, although it often 
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affected her sorely. Before long her good friend Jasinski left the 
theatre. He had only taught her two of her parts; after that 
he told her she would do better to follow out her own ideas 
and play in her own style, now that she had got upon the right 
path. She was glad of this, for she had felt a little imprisoned in 
following all his directions. She set herself with ardour to the 
task of working out her parts in her own way. The Princess 
Eboli in ‘ Don Carlos’ was her first important character ; Thespis 
played the Queen. At the dress-rehearsal Modjeska was so 
excited and nervous that she dropped her comb and girdle. This 
was a very delightful sight for Madame Thespis; but when night 
came she was disappointed. The young actress became cool at 
the great moment; she could not afford to be nervous then, and 
all her native courage rose within her. She was determined to 
succeed, and her resolution gave her power. She did succeed ; she 
was perfect in her part: she was sufficiently cool to act well. 
Thespis, on the contrary, forgot her words. 

The manager was delighted with Modjeska’s success. But 
compliments or congratulations had little power to add to what 
she felt in herself. It was her first triumph in tragedy. She 
knew now that when she had attempted Marie Stuart, tragedy 
was an unknown art to her; Sara, which had been her one 
other attempt, was a much slighter part. Now she felt that she 
had found her feet at last; that she was fully in the life which 
she had always longed for. 

The next tragic character which she undertook with success, 
was in a Polish play ; her part was that of a peasant girl who is 
deserted by her lover, and goes mad with grief. From this her 
next change was to Ophelia; she had the delight, at last, of 
playing a Shakespearian character; this was in the spring of 
1866. It was an event in her life, and the other characters which 
she took in translations from Sardou and Dumas pére, were 
comparatively indifferent to her. She played in the ‘Merchant 
of Venice,’ in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and in Victor Hugo’s 
‘Le Roi s’Amuse.’ About this time she began to be mentioned 
in the Warsaw papers. 

These were very happy days, in Cracow, for Madame Modjeska. 
She was supremely interested in her art, and it was a good time 
for the actors. The revolution was stifled, and the country was 
quiet if not at peace. The women began to wear colours, and 
the people to go to the theatre. They had an excellent company, 
and she enjoyed her work among them very much. One of the 
actors, M. Rapacki, was an author as well; he was a student in his 
art, and would often go to look at historical pictures in order to study 
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the expression of the faces. M. Ladnowski was also a man of 
talent. These two, with M. Felix Benda and Madame Modjeska, 
formed a little committee of themselves. They went in very 
strongly for historical accuracy, and would meet for long talks 
upon their art and kindred subjects, passing delightful hours in 
this way. When ‘Hamlet’ was put on, there was a great deal of 
trouble taken to consult with professors who understood costumes, 
and so get all details right. 

A classical play, written in Polish, was put on at the theatre, 
which gave this little coterie plenty to think about and to do. 
Madame Modjeska was much excited about her part, for she knew 
nothing of Greek literature or art. She had only followed her 
own girlish tastes in reading, and for the stage she had needed 
little study as yet, playing only burlesque and light comedy. But 
she was very anxious to know something of her subject, now that 
she had a classical part. She went to the library of the University 
to read about Greek art, and found a very kind friend in the 
librarian, Dr. Charles Estreicher, a member of the Academy, who 
showed her what books would be useful to her, and helped her 
as much as possible. In this way she learned a great deal, for she 
acquired a real love for the subject, which was then all quite new 
to her. She had to arrange her own drapery, and to do this she 
went to the studio of a friend, a sculptor, who helped her to 
arrange it from the statues of Polyhymnia and Clio. At that time, 
crinolettes being in fashion, actresses wore them under their 
Greek dresses; and when Madame Modjeska appeared in her 
classic drapery, the others stared at her and said, “It looks very 
shabby!” But she was prepared, in her artistic enthusiasm, to 
bear her comrades’ sarcasms, and to give, in the cause of correct- 
ness, any amount of study and tedious practice; no detail of 
costume, pose, gesture, or enunciation was too trivial for her care- 
ful consideration, but she used to go over her parts again and 
again, analysing them, experimenting and working them up as @ 
painter works up a growing picture, till all its qualities were in 
harmony, and the impersonation became true to life. The 
successes we are to read of in future chapters were only a fair 
reward for the intense and unremitting toil of those early days. 


Cuarter VI. 


In June 1866, the company was sent from the Cracow theatre to 
Posen, the capital of Prussian Poland. The journey had its 
dangers, for this was at the time of the war between Prussia and 
Austria, Madame Opid went with her daughter; indeed, she 
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was a devoted mother, and accompanied her everywhere. The 
company arrived safely, and played before large houses, for Posen 
was full of farmers and landowners who came into the town upon 
business. One night one of the actresses fell ill, and as the kind 
of audience which was expected was one that would not put up 
with a change in the performance, Madame Modjeska had to take 
her part with only two hours’ study. When she was on the stage, 
she happened to look at one of the boxes, and met so very earnest 
a gaze that she forgot her quickly learned words. Turning to 
the actor who was on the stage with her, she said in a low voice, 
“Who is that gentleman in the box?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered, and went on with his part, so 
that she had to recall herself. 

Afterwards, in the green-room some one came to her, and said 
there was a young gentleman at the stage door who wished to be 
introduced to her. 

“What is his name?” she asked. 

* M. Chlapowski.” 

“Oh, that is a pretty name!” she said. “ Bring him in.” 

He was brought in, and an acquaintance was commenced which 
soon ripened into something serious. 

Charles Bodzenta Chlapowski is descended from a noble Polish 
family which, according to an old tradition, claims a French origin 
at a very remote period. The Chlapowski family is one of the 
leading ones in the province of Posen, and very highly respected 
all over the country, having produced, especially in the last 
generation, a great number of remarkable men. The Chlapowskis 
are known for their patriotic services and their strong attachment 
to the Catholic Church. Count Chlapowski, an uncle of M. 
Charles Chlapowski, was one of the great Napoleon’s favourite 
generals, and is a distinguished figure in the Polish history of 
the present century. He was attached to the person of Napoleon 
I. as a page, later on as an officier dordonnance; he became a 
colonel at twenty-three years of age, and was a great favourite 
with the French Emperor, who foresaw in him military abilities of 
the first rank. Nevertheless, Chlapowski, after the campaign 
against Russia, left the French service as soon as Napoleon had 
given up the project of re-establishing the independence of Poland. 
General Chlapowski was afterwards one of the leaders in the 
Polish insurrection of 1830-31 against Russia. His alliance with 
the Grand Duke Constantine, the brother of the Czar and Viceroy 
of Poland, whose wife’s sister, the Princess Lowicz, he had 
married, might naturally have induced him to take part with the 

Russian government. But his patriotic spirit made him cast in 
his lot with that of his countrymen, to the disadvantage of his 
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own personal interests. General Chlapowski’s short campaign in 
Lithuania, where he had a separate command, ranks as one of the 
finest in the history of the war of 1830-31. When he retired 
into private life, after several years of exile and imprisonment, the 
General was considered by his countrymen asa noble example of a 
good Polish citizen. He was a member of the Prussian House of 
Lords, as was also his brother, the father of Charles Chlapowski. 
Several of M. Charles Chlapowski’s other connections, both cousins 
and brothers, are now members of the Prussian House of Commons 
and of the German Parliament, in both of which they belong to 
the Polish club and play a prominent part as the leaders of the 
National Catholic party. M. Charles Chlapowski himself, at this 
time when he penetrated to the green-room of the Posen theatre, to 
see the actress whom he so much admired, was a political writer and 
dramatic critic. He was an ardent politician and a warm patriot. 
In the last insurrection of 1863 he belonged to the detachment of 
the Dictator Langiewicz, and was for some time attached to his 
personal staff. M. Chlapowski was wounded several times in this 
revolution, and suffered also twenty months’ imprisonment in a 
Prussian prison under an accusation of high treason. The war 
having now ceased, M. Chlapowski had come to Posen, where he 
became a member of the editorial staff of the leading paper. When 
the Cracow company came to that town, it was his lot to write 
dramatic criticisms, in which branch of journalism he had acquired 
some experience in former years in Paris. He wrote some severe 
articles upon Madame Modjeska; doubtless they were just, for 
at Posen she suffered in her acting, having to play a great many 
parts; she had not time to study them all. It was almost 
impossible, for a fresh play was put on every night. 

Notwithstanding his position as a dramatic critic, Monsieur 
Chlapowski came very often to see Madame Modjeska; both were 
full of artistic enthusiasm, and he led her into fresh fields of 
enjoyment; he introduced her to French literature, of which as 
yet she had known nothing. He brought her Musset, whom she 
read with delight ; and in the mornings they would meet in the 
gardens and he read aloud to her. These were very happy days; 
full of new emotions, and that delicious mingling of love and art 
which makes life very beautiful. 

It was here, when her feelings first favoured a happy conception 
of the most exquisite of love-stories, that Modjeska first read 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ She determined that it should be performed 
on the night of her benefit, when she had a right to choose the 
play. Her cousin played the lovers; and going out full of her 
idea, she met him in the street. 
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“JT have read it! I have read it!” she cried, all glowing with 
excitement. 

“What?” he asked in surprise. 

“¢ Romeo and Juliet —the balcony scene.” 

“Oh, I read that some time ago,” he answered. 

“ But how did you get it?” sheasked. “Ihave only just had 
it. We must play it on my benefit night!” 

The favourite plays of Shakespeare were translated for acting 
and published in separate form. Madame Modjeska had never seen 
a volume of his works collected, so that each play she got was an 
excitement of itself. But this discovery of the wonderful love- 
scene, in her present mood, was a never-to-be-forgotten delight. 
Her cousin readily agreed to study Romeo, although already they 
all had abundance of work. 

The manager laughed at them and prophesied a total failure, 
but he consented to the experiment so long as they provided their 
dresses and expected no newscenery. This they agreed to ; all diffi- 
culties must be overcome that stood in the way of the imperso- 
nation of the immortal lovers. At six o’clock in the morning 
they were out in the fields, rehearsing in the open air. In the 
evening, after the theatre, a number of the actors often walked 
out together into the country, which is very beautiful about Posen. 
Modjeska would go, and her mother ; it was the little holiday-time 
of the day. When they rested in a quiet place under the trees, the 
actors sometimes had a charming impromptu performance among 
themselves. One would recite, another sing, in the still air of the 
night. Then it was that the Romeo and Juliet had their finest 
rehearsals. Drawing a little aside from their audience, in the 
lonely silence of the sleeping country, they would go through the 
balcony scene, interrupted only by the songs of the nightingales. 
This study was an unwearying delight to them, and they per- 
severed in it, until, by degrees, they obtained the subdued tone of 
the scene. Their listeners, under the spell of the still hours, re- 
cognised that an impassioned murmur, without any jar or discord 
of the voices, was in harmony with the nature about them ; the 
actors tuned their voices to the night, breathing with the softness 
of the summer air among the oaks and chestnuts, taking their note 
from the liquid love-song of the nightingale, and passing it from 
one to the other without any rough or abrupt contrast. 

The days were now a busy, happy dream for the enthusiastic 
actress—with a new love in her life, and this magical picture of 
love new in her mind. Existence was an ecstasy, a continual 
delight. 


It seemed no great hardship to so ardent a Romeo and Juliet 
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to have to put up with old scenery. Spectacular effects did not 
appear to them to be necessary; they thought only of their parts. 
They adopted the Vienna arrangement of the play, making no 
change of scenery from the parting with Romeo to the potion scene. 
A prison was made to do duty for the tomb. Madame Modjeska 
made her dresses with her own hands: for the first she had 
a blue silk, looped up at the side, and with long Juliet sleeves ; 
for the second dress, a white cachemire. 

The balcony scene held the house captive and in a dead silence. 
The lovers seemed to whisper, yet every word was heard. It was 
a murmured dream of passion; there was no staginess, no ranting, 
nothing to disturb the loveliness of the scene. The Juliet was 
young, charming, a true Juliet herself, for she was in love for the 
first time. It is only at long intervals, and by the rarest good 
fortune, that such a Juliet exists. A translation is impossible 
without loss of beauty ; but the colour of the scene cannot be lost. 
The audience heard it in their own tongue, given by actors who 
had imbibed the very spirit of the poet. It held them spellbound. 

Some of the friends of Madame Thespis sent a boy into the 
gallery to hiss Juliet and endeavour to turn the tide of popular 
favour. Modjeska had never been hissed, though her friends of 
the gallery at Lemberg had threatened it. When she heard her 
first hiss on such a night as this, she raised her eyes to the direc- 
tion from whence it came, and smiled. The audience did not 
want to be disturbed, and they soon reduced the boy to silence 
by threatening to turn him out, or to give him up to the police. 

It was very hot weather, and the comedian who played Peter 
had been taking some beer, or some kind of refreshment ; at all 
events, he fell asleep in the wings while waiting for his cue to 
goon. He had got into a corner where they could not see him, 
and as the moment approached, he was hunted for everywhere 
in vain. In despair, when the cue came, they gave the fan to 
a boy, and sent him on with the Nurse. Peter slept on, until the 
Nurse, on the stage, shouted out, “ Peter, Peter! My fan, Peter!” 
when up he started, called out “ Here I am!” and walked straight 
on. There were now two Peters before the audience; but as the 
right Peter was a very favourite comedian, the absurd incident 
was greeted with immense applause. 

Altogether, the piece was a great success; and after that Juliet 
was Madame Modjeska’s favourite part, although never again has 
she had another Romeo who would study it as this, her first one, 
did. Never could exactly the same conditions exist. But if a 
woman does, for one or two performances, achieve a positive 
artistic triumph in such a part as Juliet, she may be well content. 
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Madame Modjeska was now throwing aff the affectation of 
manner common to young beginners. The first impulse which 
she received towards naturalistic acting was from reading the 
German critic who said of Talma, “I wondered that I did not 
wonder.” She had always had an idea that it would seem right 
to be perfectly natural, but she felt sure, at the same time, that 
there must be something in that art which was practised by the 
others. She thought it necessary to affect an artificial walk, as 
they did, and to pose. She had acquired a habit of carrying her 
head in a certain manner, and of looking very intense. Actors 
then much favoured the trick of an abrupt change of voice with- 
out any transition. This,and many other very simple stage tricks, 
she had learned from those about her. But the German criticism 
which she read confirmed her in her idea that these tricks were 
not artistic; that there was a higher range of acting in which a 
subdued manner, perfectly reproducing that of natural life, might 
produce more startling effects than any tricks of voice or gesture. 
Her ambition was to appear natural, yet to keep her characters 
idealistic. 

In September the company went to a bathing-place in the Car- 
pathian Mountains, in Galicia. Modjeska was very tired with the 
travelling, and the number of parts which she had been playing. 
However, she appeared here with the rest. At home they hada 
sufficiently merry time while in this place, for they were all living 
in one house. Madame Modjeska, her mother, and her niece had 
rooms upstairs. Below them was a room occupied by five of the 
actors. Rapacki and his family had rooms there also. In fact, 
there was only one party, consisting of a mother and daughter, 
living in the house, that did not belong to the theatre, and very 
soon these ladies were driven away by the noise. One old actor 
could not sleep well, and at five he got up and began to walk about, 
disturbing the house until the others were roused. Another of 
the troupe was great in his adoration of the culinary art, and was 
always going about in the morning, spoon in hand, looking after 
the cookery. All day long, in the different rooms, the various 
members of the company were reciting, rehearsing, singing or prac- 
tising something. After the theatre they played and sang for 
amusement, or had a dance in the hall; and then set to work 
studying their parts aloud until two o’clock in the morning. 
Small wonder that the two ladies were driven away, sleepless. 

Being tired out and in want of a holiday, Madame Modjeska 
determined to take a fortnight from her work and visit Paris with 
some friends who were going there. In Paris she found another 
world of delight and interest. The city dazzled her; the pictures 
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charmed her. Every night she went to the theatre. The first 
play she saw was one of Musset’s; then she saw Madame Favart. 
Then she saw Coquelin, with whom she was perfectly charmed at 
first sight ; she thought she had never seen any one so delightful. 
Possibly young people are more conceited, and therefore less 
appreciative ; at all events, Modjeska found herself infinitely more 
enthusiastic about the French stage than she had been about the 
German, when she visited Vienna. 

In Paris she went to the Théatre Francais, Vaudeville, Odéon, 
Gymnase, and the two Operas. She saw Mademoiselle Delaporte, 
then playing ingénue business delightfully; she saw Bressant 
and Got. When she saw Got she said to herself, “This is the 
first time in my life that I have seen real art.” Every movement 
of this great actor became photographed on her brain; and she 
often referred to them as a standard when she was studying her 
parts afterwards. When she returned to Cracow, the impression 
of this subdued and reserved style of art showed itself in her 
acting ; at first, injuriously, for it made her appear constrained. 

The quiet, distinguished manners of Got and Bressant upon the 
stage had shown her that an actor has no need of gymnastics in 
order to be effective. These great artistes were indifferent to 
scenery or accessories ; they reposed all confidence in their own 
strength. Madame Modjeska was so much impressed by this that 
when she returned to her own stage she adopted an unnaturally 
quiet manner ; but by degrees this became eusy and unconstrained. 
Monsieur Chlapowski helped her very much in forming her ideas/ 
upon dramatic art: he brought her books to read, he read to her, 
and opened to her mind new vistas of literature. They were 
engaged, but the marriage was indefinitely postponed. To 
Madame Modjeska this was a most delightful period. She was 
beginning to understand her art as she had never understood it 
before ; she was rapidly improving, and, consequently, she obtained 
better parts. She gave up burlesque altogether. To her it seemed 
that now she had awakened from a dream and found real life more 
charming than she could have imagined it. She had no troubles 
to disturb her ecstasy ; she thought of nothing but art and love. 
She lived with her mother in some rooms where the balcony at 
the windows looked upon an avenue of chestnuts and oaks; here 
she sat in the afternoons, absorbed in thinking of her parts, and 
dreaming of what she yet might do. Sometimes an idea for some 
new effect would strike her, and she would become suddenly 
animated ; very often when among her friends or at parties, she 
would answer at random when addressed; she was abstracted in 
one of her impersonations. Even at church they followed her, and 
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some artistic conception would enter her mind; she would rush 
home, full of it, to try it and fix it in her memory. 

About this time a portrait of Madame Modjeska appeared in 
DL’ Artiste, accompanied by a long criticism on her. This attracted 
the attention of Dumas fils, and he heard of her rising reputation 
also from Polish visitors to Paris. He wrote to her, urging her 
to come there and make an appearance upon the French stage, 
sending her, at the same time, a copy of ‘La Dame aux Camiélias.’ 
It was a very great temptation to receive such an invitation as 
this ; and to a rising actress in Poland an opening upon a foreign 
stage was the thing above all others to be desired. But, as she 
threw away her opportunity of playing in German, from a senti- 
ment of enthusiastic patriotism, so now Modjeska wasted a chance 
of going upon the French stage, from motives which probably few 
actresses would have entertained. At the first flush the idea 
seemed delightful ; but second thoughts were not so bright. She 
remembered many things which made the theatrical profession, in 
France, the most difficult in the world for a woman. Dress, among 
French actresses, is an art, and a very expensive one ; to appear 
upon a Parisian stage it is positively necessary to dress beauti- 
fully. If the salaries were proportionately high, there would be 
no hardship in this; but, on the contrary, they are very small— 
cruelly small. It is impossible for a French actress to keep 
herself and dress herself upon the salary which she earns in her 
profession; she must have an income from some other source. 
Madame Modjeska had her family to provide for as well as herself; 
and she felt no desire to sacrifice the affections of her friends and 
her relations, as she must have done had she entered upon the 
usual career of a French actress. Her home, the love of her 
mother and of her child, were as much to her as her art; and she 
knew not whether it would be possible to preserve the domestic 
happiness which she now possessed, if she once entered upon the 
perilous life of the stage in Paris. So she determined to resist the 
temptation, and to remain where she was at least able to take care 
of herself, and of those who depended on her. 

In 1868, the stage manager from Warsaw, who long ago had 
seen her and prophesied that she would succeed as a professional, 
came with a proposal to her to go as a leading lady to the Warsaw 
theatre. She did not at once decide what to do. She and her 
mother, and some friends, had been planning an expedition to the 
Carpathian Mountains for a holiday; the manager was persuaded 
to go with them, and wait a little while for his answer. They 
had delightful days, camping out in the mountains; a charming 
excursion, pleasantly spiced with a certain amount of danger— 
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at night they could hear the bears roaring; they were followed 
by wolves; and in Hungary were attacked by robbers. There 
was much talking of poetry and art, and everything appeared 
delightful and romantic. 

On their return to Cracow, Madame Modjeska’s plans were 
formed decisively. She accepted the offer to go to Warsaw, to 
play there, and to arrange a contract with the manager of the 
theatre. She agreed to delay her marriage no longer. In three 
weeks from this time she was married; and the very next day she 
started, with her husband, for Warsaw. 

By her marriage she became a member of the Polish aristocracy, 
and of one of its most exclusive families. A few actresses have 
married into noble Polish families, but society has not acknow- 
ledged them. Madame Modjeska was the first one who was 
received by her husband’s relations with open arms, and in con- 
sequence of this, accepted by Polish society. Her personal merits 
and great genius gained her that position which she now holds 
among the grandes dames of Poland; for, had she been any other 
than herself she would have been kept outside the charmed circle, 
notwithstanding her marriage. As it is, Madame Chlapowska is 
received with honour by the society of which she has become a 


member. In the salons of her own country she is called Madame 
Chlapowska, but for her public career she decided to keep the name 
which she had already made famous ; thus Modrzejewska (Modjeska) 
became her nom de thédtre. 
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The Ugly Man. 


I was the youngest but one of a large family, of whom the 
daughters were remarkable for their personal beauty, while the 
sons, of whom I was the last, graduated in pleinness that was all 
but repulsive. This peculiarity, by which the beauty was given 
to the girls and the plainness to the boys, had been in the family 
for generations; and, both in uncles and aunts and cousins of 
either sex, is still discernible at the time I write. 

But that which, in my own case, made this personal deformity 
an additional misfortune, was the fact, that, along with my ugli- 
ness, I had inherited a most sensitive disposition. And as there 
are never wanting persons to speak of a child’s deficiencies even 
in its very presence, I soon became aware of my defects. Not being 
precocious, I was looked upon as more stupid than I was in fact ; 
while the real ability I possessed was altogether unsuspected. 
Often indeed the gibes and jeers of my beautiful sisters, and the 
rough remarks of my less-ugly brothers, cut my childish soul to 
the quick. My small, flat, squab nose was in everybody's mouth. I 
was told of it twenty times a day. Whoever wanted something to 
do, found instant employment in twitting me on the subject of 
this unlucky feature. I was never allowed to forget it; and often 
have I stood in the midst of a circle roaring with laughter at my 
expense. The natural result followed: from being naturally over- 
sensitive, I became only too keenly alive to the supposed opinions 
of others. In church I sat with my head rigidly fixed on my 
shoulders, turning myself neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, lest the persons behind me should catch a glimpse of my 
unlovely profile. I looked straight before me like an arrow; and 
on leaving my seat, as I went down the aisle and had to face my 
enemies and critics, I would hold my cap up to my eyes, and en- 
deavour to pass demurely by, with nose unobserved. 

Nor was my poor little nose my only cause of annoyance, for 
my face was large and splay, my complexion was muddy and pale, 
and the colour of my eyes was a washed-out green. The space 
too between my nose and upper lip was long and protuberant; 
and my lips themselves were in full bloom like those of a negro. 
Indeed, the only thing in my favour, as regards personal appear- 
ance, was my hair, which was of a glossy auburn, and curled 
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naturally in profusion. But this, my only redeeming feature, I 
was unacquainted with at the time. In my ignorance, (for though 
often told of my faults, I never, as a child, heard myself praised,) 
I even looked upon this propensity in my hair to curl as a positive 
misfortune, inasmuch as my friends informed me that it always 
appeared unkempt and wild, and therefore I naturally thought it 
an addition to my defects. Oh, howI envied the oiled and trim 
locks of my companions, which showed no such erratic tendency 
as mine; and in the agony of my mind I often had recourse to 
the hairdresser, who, at my directions, cut off close each offending 
curl, and sent me home shorn. But, alas! my triumph was but 
short. Sisters and brothers crowded round me soon, and pro- 
claimed that my large inanimate face only looked larger and more 
inanimate still; while aunts and mother dismissed me from their 
presence with the observation that I was now a perfect fright. 

Such, then, was the one thought uppermost in my childish mind. 
T had a strong faith in my own ugliness. Happy days and hours 
T had, as all healthy children will have. I frolicked and played ; 
and being naughty as well as ugly, I was often whipped; while 
my pretty little sister, the youngest of us all, being pretty as well 
as naughty, was only scolded and warned. However, no punish- 
ment I ever received (and I had many) hurt me so much as the 
often-recurring, never-long-absent reflection, that Nature, when 
she turned me out of her mint, had impressed me with her 
strongest stamp of ugliness. Nay, when at times a child’s party 
was given at our house, and little neighbours came to see us for a 
few hours, I was quick at observing how that none of them took 
tome. Ifa game were proposed, I was always assigned the lowest 
place in it. If others were kings and queens, I was only a 
servant and a slave; and when others were captains and 
admirals, I was a common sailor; and on one occasion, which I 
well remember, I was degraded to the position of powder-monkey. 
It seemed indeed by universal, tacit consent that I should be thus 
used; and in my own secret little heart I attributed the cause to 
my ugliness. Often while I joined in the game and shouted my 
utmost, I was in reality sad and disheartened; and have more 
than once climbed a tree and hid myself in its topmost branches, 
while the sport proceeded in the garden below, and my absence 
was unnoticed. 

Thus it was that my childhood fled away, till, as time progressed, 
the evil became more serious. Having been so often rebuffed and 
humiliated, I lost all ambition to excel. Insensibly I acquiesced 
in the idea that I was in all points inferior to others, and that no 
efforts of my own could ever raise me to their level. My friends 
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now not only called me ugly, but stupid. My plain elder brother 
was undeniably clever. My plainer second brother was shrewd, 
but I was both the ugliest and stupidest of all. At first I wept 
at this double discovery. I then grew content at being at the 
bottom of my class at school. My master held me up to ridicule, 
(the rascal has since been made a bishop,) and that too, not only 
because I was backward and idle, for in these respects I richly 
deserved his blame; but, alas! for poor human nature so apt to 
be biassed by mere externals, because I was ugly. I felt at the 
time, that, had I not been so very plain, my being a dunce would 
have been more overlooked. I saw good-looking dunces in the 
class with me, who were easily pardoned; but I was an ugly 
dunce, and therefore was ridiculed and punished. This treatment 
made me sullen. At last I never cared to work at all. I copied 
my exercises and blundered over my translations so much, that 
the master grew tired of hearing me, and would often pass me 
over entirely—a course that pleased me exceedingly, and only 
confirmed me in my idleness. I was called stupid, and I became 
stupid: and I discovered, till I half became a little misanthrope, that 
the ugliness for which I was bantered at home, caused me also to 
be treated with greater harshness for my faults at school. 

« Nor was it my enforced stupidity alone that thus gave the 
sting to my plainness, but my poverty. My father was very 
badly off. I wore my elder brothers’ old clothes, which were too 
large for me. I assumed, I recollect, on one occasion one of their 
cast-off hats, and it overshadowed me completely. My well- 
dressed school-fellows christened me Guy Fawkes on account of 
my frumpish attire: and one of them, kinder than the rest, came 
to me one day when I was all alone, and told me he was sorry for 
me. This last incident completed my humiliation. I did not 
weep, but I kept very silent for a day or two. I entered into no 
sports. I walked apart and thought of my ugliness, my stupidity, 
my poverty ; nor was it till a week or more had passed away that 
Iregained my usual spirits. 

Shortly after the above-mentioned events, when I was about 
fourteen years of age, my poor father began to think seriously of the 
future career of his ugly bantling. And now a fresh sorrow awaited 
me. My acquirements were so small, my manners and appearance 
so unprepossessing, that there was great difficulty in deciding on my 
future course. ‘Come here, Jack,” said my father one day to me. 
“ Can you read well ?” “ No,” he answered forme. “Can you write 
well?” “No,” he said again. “Can you cast accounts well?” 
“No,” he replied once more. “You can do nothing well, but take 
birds’ nests. I don’t know at all what is to become of you.” 
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On hearing these words, poor Jack left the room very much 
erestfallen ; and quite agreed with his father, that he did not at 
all know what was to become of him, being both the ugliest and 
stupidest of his family. ‘Send him to college, father, and make 
a clergyman of him,” suggested an amiable and compassionate 
sister, thinking more of her brother’s feelings than the Church’s 
interests. This last speech of hers I overheard, as I was disappear- 
ing through the doorway, with the additional words: “ Perhaps 
he may just pass through, without being absolutely plucked.” 
* * * * * * 


Since the above-mentioned scenes, years have passed away and 
a great change has come over me. I have already said more than 
once that I was a backward boy, and very lazy over my books. 
About the age of sixteen years, however, a visible alteration took 
place in this respect. At the suggestion of a sister, (a suggestion 
indeed half made in fun,) I was induced to try my hand at writing 
verses. At first I refused, being quite aghast at such a daring 
proposal; but on the request being repeated, I complied. Then 
it was that I caught the first sound of praise my ugly ears had 
ever heard yet. She and I were both alike surprised. I could not 
believe that I had composed the poem out of my own stupid head. 
I read it over and over again, and each time with increasing 
wonder. J was actually startled at myself, while the pleasing 
idea stole into my mind that I was not so great a fool after all. 

Nor did the matter end there. The verses were taken to another 
sister, and were praised by her in turn. My second brother also, 
who saw them next, declared boldly that they were not mine; or 
if they were, must have been made up of odds and ends by some 
unconscious trick of the memory. The answer was easy: I knew 
no poetry, and therefore the idea of plagiarism had no grounds to 
rest upon. And this last consideration made my triumph complete. 
My intellectual being awoke from its long slumber, and sprang at 
once into conscious life. Poetry became a passion. I read all I 
could lay my hands upon. I composed and filled volumes with 
my own lucubrations; my spirit within me yearned under the 
burden of a thousand new and contending romantic emotions ; and 
while I continued busily my classical studies (for about this time 
it was settled that I should go to college), I read and wrote much 
in addition, and was never idle for a single moment. 

Still, though the first step had thus been taken in the right 
direction, much remained to be done. When alone with my books, 
I felt and enjoyed the freedom I had acquired. I no longer looked 
on myself as below my fellow-men, but recognised my birthright 
of intellectual power, and delighted in the exercise of it. The 
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case, however, was different when I was with strangers, or even 
with members of my own family. Immediately the fancied giant 
slunk back again into the stunted dwarf. The fault of my educa- 
tion came over me like a cloud. The lesson that had been drilled 
into me so early was not to be easily eradicated ; and the conse- 
quence was, that, while my indignant spirit secretly rebelled at 
my own cowardice, I was obliged to submit with a good grace, and 
cut but a poor figure in the eyes of my companions and fellow- 
students. 

Nor did this proud diffidence lose in intensity when I was 
introduced into the little world of academical life. The same fault 
haunted me still; and keeping aloof from others, I not only for- 
feited many advantages, but likewise ran the risk, incurred by all 
solitary men, of increasing selfishness and egotism. Circumstan- 
ces, however, in some degree broke down this barrier to freedom of 
intercourse with others, which unwise friends had unconsciously 
helped to raise; and though I had a small but select circle of 
acquaintances, my evil genius was still with me; and I finally left 
the university, having missed much it was calculated to teach. 

My next experience dates from the time when I found myself a 
curate in a large manufacturing town. All my old troubles began 
over again. When I stood up in public, my sensitiveness came 
back to me with tenfold force. The thought of my extreme ugli- 
ness, the recollection of my ridiculously little and flat nose, over- 
whelmed me with confusion. I was keenly alive to the ludicrous : 
and hence the picture I involuntarily drew of myself wounded my 
vanity in the extreme. My first appearance in the desk was for- 
midable. I was miserable. My poor little nose, through intense 
self-consciousness, actually ached on my face. If I caught the full 
glance of an eye, I suspected at once that it was fixed on that par- 
ticular feature; and I had by an express effort to call all my 
reasoning powers together to lay this ghost of my own morbid 
fancy. 

This extreme sensitiveness, however, soon began to wear off. I 
made up my mind to be ugly; and the strong brotherhood I felt 
with many others in this respect came to the aid of my philosophy. 

But there was a worse evil, which was not so soon overcome. 
Having been for so many years of my life looked upon as stupid, I 
was now seized again with that distrust of self which I had once so 
nearly shaken off. It seriously crippled my usefulness ; and I had 
the mortification to see others, with half my abilities and acquire- 
ments, but more self-reliant, occupy positions with applause where 
I was compelled to be silent. The struggle in my heart was very 
bitter; and if at last I did break through the trammels in some 
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degree, it was not till many a wasted year had flown, and many a 
golden opportunity had gone by for ever. 

Like all other young men too, I fell in love, and then the 
thought of my ugliness came down on me like a thunderbolt. Of 
course the young lady was perfection, and her nose a thorough 
contrast to my own. The fact that ugly men often obtained 
beautiful wives was very consoling, I allow; and I often ran over 
in my own mind a list of all the plain men I knew who were 
married to lovely women. Still my own ugliness distressed me, 
and I began in consequence an awkward and unwieldy flirtation. 
I tried to be agreeable, but my shyness prevailed; and I generally 
ended by making some blunder, such as plunged me in disgrace. 
Then a period of silence and distance would ensue, at which the 
fair object of my affections was visibly piqued and puzzled; and, 
as was but natural, soon let me feel her anger and annoyance 
Then immediately, with the proverbial inconsistency of a lover 
I forgot my own conduct that had caused the alteration in her 
manner, and attributed the change to a rooted dislike of my 
person. And so at last we separated ; and a happier rival appeared, 
who carried her off at once, and wears the flower to this day. 

After this event I began to look upon myself as a confirmed 
bachelor. No woman, I thought, would ever take me, who have 
no gold to gild my ugliness; and I grew almost contented with 
my solitude. But Providence ordered it otherwise. This is not a 
love-story, but a true tale; and when I learnt from the lips of her 
I love best, some months after marriage, that the honesty and in- 
telligence, written on my face, threw a veil over its ugliness and 
almost glorified my insignificant and troublesome nose, I felt, and 
I still feel, that if all the world thinks me ugly, I am perfectly 
content with the verdict ; and if most men have better noses than 
myself, there are many without my share of intellect and sense ; 
or else with all their various defects, they have no warm-hearted 
wife like mine, to love and admire them for the few good qualities 
they possess. 

But before I close, I have one more confession to make after all. 
I never see a very good nose to this day, without thinking of my 
own bad one, and envying for the moment the more fortunate 
possessor. To this day also, I am somewhat shy both in public 
and in private, and cannot wholly get over that nervous regard 
for the opinions of others, which my unwise training has only 
served to increase. This defect in my character has hindered my 
advancement in life. My little nose has prevented me from being 
a big man. God, however, has richly blessed me in many ways. I 
have a nice parish, a pleasant vicarage, a good wife and a large 
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family. Many kind friends too have gathered round me, and 
assure me of increasing usefulness. Yet my one great fault of 
intense self-consciousness haunts me still, mars my enjoyment, 
unnerves me often in the very moment of action, and makes me 
feel every day the evil brought upon a too sensitive disposition, 
when defects, whether physical or mental, are made a theme for 
ridicule and banter, without regard to the present pain and future 
loss such a course is only too sure to entail. 














Ovid, an Apologia. 


Rogers in his ‘ Recollections’ says that Grattan’s one objection 
to Burke’s taste was his love for Ovid ; and it is no uncommon thing 
in our own day to hear this poet spoken of disparagingly. We 
wonder how much of this is due to the fact that his detractors 
know him very little, or know him chiefly through the ‘ Fasti,’ one 
of the least vivacious of his works. Something perhaps, too, is 
to be assigned to school reminiscences of bald construing—the 
unwelcome, but necessary aid of the classical dictionary, and the 
thousand painful associations of labour which is not a delight. 
Grattan’s objection, however, must have had more solid founda- 
tions. Perhaps there is a sameness in parts of the ‘ Heroides,’ 
and the “fatal facility” of Ovid’s verse is sure to offend those 
readers whose jaded appetites seek in poetry for more recondite 
and less obvious beauties: but as Mr. Gosse has reminded us in 
his recent work on Gray, “ We must beware of the paradox which 
denies beauty in a work of art because beauty has always been 
discovered there.” Surely, of those whose first real acquaintance 
with Ovid is made after schooldays, there must be many who 
find a satisfaction in the ease and graceful simplicity of his 
verse; many who are moved by his pathos and entertained by his 
humour, as well as by those delightfully modern touches with 
which the life of a great capital is sure to supply its poet. 
And may we not put in a word, too, for his aphoristic phrases, 
which, however familiar the thought, have always the setting, the 
“callida junctura,” which only an Augustan poet can give them? 
There is another aspect of Ovid’s poetry which is sure to 
attract some readers. Tacitus writes of a contemporary poet, 
“Suorum ipse flagitiorum proditor.” Of no one is this more true 
than of Ovid ; indeed he says of himself, “ Ille ego nequitiz Naso 
poeta mee ;” and any writer of antiquity, even of a lower rank than 
his, who thus carries his personality on the front of his poetry, 
would be a literary phenomenon worth attention. His garrulity, 
his vanity, his egoism, his infirmity of purpose, his want of 
principle, not to speak of the graver faults of this sturdy sinner, 
are all exposed to the public gaze. To-day he is all hope, to- 
morrow all despair. In one of his letters he is almost defiant, full 
of intellectual self-complacency, “Caesar has no rights over the 
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poet ;”in the next he grovels in self-abasement before his imperial 
judges. An author of so distinguished a name, who thus insists 
on being known to us with all his weaknesses, is sure to conciliate 
some pardon and some interest. We are proud in his pride, and 
humiliated in his humiliation ; and if moralists require that the 
penalty of such sins as his should be made manifest, surely there 
could be no more ample satisfaction of poetical justice, no more 
terrible Nemesis for the odious cynicism of the ‘ Ars Amandi,’ the 
“nomen amicitia est,” than the pitiful refrain of the ‘Tristia,’ 
that “ fides” is dead, and that all are friends of a man’s fortune, 
none of himself. 

Ovid, we have already said, was the poet of a capital—of a 
modern era; he does not “let his wayward fancy roam back to 
those times so different from the present.” He has no hankering 
after a philosophic or sham-philosophic state of nature; he 
would not even be content, like Grattan, “ with a cottage and 
claret.” Rather like the child in the infant hymn, “ he thanks 
the goodness and the grace which on his birth have smiled.” 
“ Prisca juvent alios, ego me nunc denique natum Gratulor ; hee 
cetas moribus apta meis ;” though we take leave to doubt whether 
the “tas” and the “mores” which made the Roman poet so 
content, offer quite the same innocent causes of congratulation as 
those which are supposed to stir the English child. 

From the ‘Ars Amandi’ we get much harmless and amusing 
information about Roman life, its manners and amusements, in 
the first century of the Empire. 

Here are some of the minor devices to smooth the course of 
true love. “Take the lady to see a triumph, and tell her all 
about it, asked or unasked. Say, ‘That is intended for the 
Euphrates, this for the Tigris ; there is the famous Parthian chief.’” 
Nor need your lionising be very accurate ; it is sure to be accept- 
able, Play games with her, but never win. Never throw sixes, 
and take care to lose your queen.* Go walks with her, and carry 
her parasol.t To visit often at her house it is necessary to be 
acquainted, not to say affectionate with the servants, to call them 
by their names, and shake hands with them—in a word, to practise 
all those arts which Mr. Pecksniff understood so well. As for 
writing verses in her honour, their use is doubtful, since the sex 
is too avaricious to look on them as equivalent to a present; but 
perhaps the experiment is worth making, for though few women 
have any culture, all like to be credited with it. Then to the 
ladies, too, he has something to say. They must show no personal 


* “Fac pereat vitreo miles ab hoste tuus.” 
t+ Umbracula. 
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defects, but must wear false hair, and paint and patch without 
stint to conceal them. But the deception must be complete. Once 
on his sudden arrival at a house, one of his many flames appeared 
with her false hair put on back to front. He prays that such a 
blush as he then witnessed may only be kindled again in a 
Parthian cheek! Ladies should learn all games of chance. They 
are very easy, but—and then follows what might have been a 
motto for a Homburg table—it is not so easy to keep your 
temper at them.* 

Though he has discouraged their suitors from writing verses, and, 
as we have seen, sneers at female education, he expects the ladies, 
besides their vocal and instrumental accomplishments, (among 
other hints on this subject they are advised to reproduce the airs 
they hear in the theatre), to know a good many poets, and not 
merely song-writers like Anacreon, or amatory poets like Tibullus, 
but he expressly counsels them to read the ‘Aineid.’ Unfortu- 
nately the sex is not athletic, and they cannot compete with one 
another, like the men, on the Campus Martius, or in the Tiber; but 
there is a promenade in the Pompeian Gardens, where all who 
have beauty or elegance may display it. This last word will 
convey Ovid’s general rule in these matters. He would not 
presume to be heterodox in fashion, and mere simple beauty, or 
the ruddy glow of health on a country face, seems to have little 
attraction for him; or perhaps it would be truer to say that he 
dare not recommend all his private sentiments in these ex 
cathedra utterances as a fashionable professor ; for he tells us in 
the ‘Amores’ that no kind of charm or idiosyncrasy in the sex was 
lost on him. He adored them all.t 

But in this witty poem more serious questions than amuse- 
ments or fashion are occasionally touched on. Ovid has something 
to tell the young people on the subject of religion; and we get 
a curious glimpse of the polite Roman world, clinging to their 
thousand “antiqui foci,” with the same conservative instinct 
with which they clung to their obsolete political survivals, and at 
the same time enjoying the subtle flavour of a laugh at their 
own simplicity. “I may as well tell you,” says Ovid, “that our 
whole Pantheon is an amiable creation of expediency,§ but by all 
means let us keep it, it is very useful.” (We may compare what 
Cicero says of the belief in immortality, that it was a good notion, 


* “Majus opus mores composuisse suos.” 

+ “Cultus adest, nec nostros mansit in annos 
Rusticitas, priscis illa superstes avis.” 

t “Noster in has omnes ambitiosus amor.” 

§ “ Expedit esse deos, et ut expedit esse putamus.” 
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struck out by our ancestors in the interests of the magistrate.) 
Presently he goes on in a very exalted moral strain. We know of 
no Epicurean heaven “ semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe.” 
Our god is within us. He is conscience. Conscious innocence 
will be our Divinity. To keep our hands unstained by blood, 
to scorn treachery, to respect a trust—this is religion. We are 
afraid that with the exception of the first clause of his creed, the 
preacher of Sulmo was pretty much of the mind of his country- 
men as to a belief in the existence of gods. Expediency required 
that even in the ‘Ars Amandi’ virtue should be assumed to exist, 
but its claims were not to be too violently insisted on in practice. 
Hence the slight inconsistency between “ nomen amicitia est,” and 
“‘pietas sua foedera servet.” If Ovid thought fit to insult the 
lifeless corpse of the old faith, it was with no idea of substituting 
for a dead religion a living morality. 

Two virtues, however, we may credit him with—a freedom from 
rancour or malice, and a contempt for gain and sordid avarice. 
For the first, he has not depth of nature enough to hate violently. 
As he says himself, his emotions were easily stirred, and they 
followed one another in such quick succession that there was not 
time for any one to have a strong predominance. The poem which 
goes by the name of the ‘Ibis’—the outpouring of his wrath against 
a treacherous friend—is too much of a literary exercise, too rich in 
historical and literary illustrations, to allow of our regarding it as 
a genuine expression of passion at white heat. 

And in the second place we may well believe that a miserly 
and grasping spirit was foreign to his nature—no common merit 
in Augustan Rome, where, if Ovid is to be trusted, the worship 
of the “ Almighty Dollar” was the one worship which defied the 
sceptics and philosophers. Still we are rather weary of listening 
to this Aristides, calling himself the just, and wickedly suspect 
that he is not ill pleased to 


“Compound for sins he’s most inclined to, 
By damning those that he’s no mind to.” 


None we think can doubt that the poet himself was aware now 
and then of a certain ludicrous inconsistency in the insertion of 
his copy-book maxims when he is in the very act of recommending 
all that is basest in practice. If we turn to the ‘ Heroides’ we shall 
see that he makes some of his dramatis persone go through the 
same farce. Helen feels that the goddess of Spartan respectability 
insists on indignation, and she declaims about the insult 
offered to a stainless life by the proposals of the Phrygian 
stranger ; but soon “coming down from her Iambics,” as Lucian 
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says, she is satisfied with discussing the practical difficulties of 
escaping detection. Ovid cynical is Ovid at his worst. He 
reminds us of the fearful picture drawn by Thucydides of the 
moral results of the faction war in Corcyra, “ where virtue was 
langhed down and silenced.” It is this that makes the ‘Ars 
Amandi’ so much worse than the ‘ Amores.’ “ For Heaven’s sake,” 
he says, “in a love affair don’t make a confidant of your dearest 
friend. Ten to one he will supplant you. I have done it myself 
before now.” And then with the true Ovidian humour—* Dear! 
dear! what have I done! laying bare my heart’s deepest secrets,” 
as if he ever had a secret for more than ten seconds! With a 
slight change of meaning we might apply to his autobiographical 
confidences the old lines: 


“His Cupid is a blackguard boy 
That runs his link full in your face.” 


These confessions, however, are evidently a great comfort to him. 
He seems to say “liberavi animam meam”—it is my religious 
exercise. We remember to have heard a story about a Roman 
Catholic in a distant colony who had not seen a priest for many 
years. When one arrived, he at once went to confession, the 
satisfaction of which he presently conveyed to his friends in the 
words “light as a feather! light as a feather!”—we are not 
concerned to draw the Protestant moral associated with the story, 
but there is something similar in Ovid’s “In mea nunc demens 
crimina fassus ero,” except that “demens” is light-headed rather 
than light-hearted, and that Ovid, unlike the colonist, harbours 
some Protestant doubts about the value of confession.* 

His humour is hardly to be guessed at by those who only know 
the ‘Fasti.’ It is seldom or never absent from the ‘ Ars Amandi’ 
and the ‘ Amores,’ and lights up some of the most sombre epistles 
of the‘ Tristia.’ The saying in the ‘ Amores, “ apte jungitur herous 
cum breviore modo,” may be applied generally to his way of 
blending the Indicrous with the pathetic. Ariadne mourning for 
Theseus is really pathetic; but Ovid goes on to describe how she 
is consoled by Bacchus; and, for the life of him, he cannot help 
introducing his motley train, with old Silenus and his donkey, 
and the deep cups which have made him so “ malus” an “ eques.” 
Again he is miserable and despondent over the barbarism which 
surrounds his exile. There are the imbecile Scythians who find 
Latin words ridiculous (not unlike some other barbarians who 
greet the intelligent foreigner at Folkestone), and the would-be 
Greeks who wear Persian trousers; but he is consoled with the 


* “Si quid prodest delicta fateri.” 
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thought, “sovereignty even among the blind is something,” and he 
concludes, “ Inter Sauromatas ingeniosus ero.” 

And how modern is the feeling in some of the following 
hints: 

Ladies should be cheerful ; the poet never could stand Tecmessa 
and Andromache; (this, by the way, explains why Tragedy 
thought better of offering Ovid the buskin). He cannot fancy 
Tecmessa whispering “lux mea” and other pretty little lovers’ 
phrases. 

In letter-writing you must not be too eloquent. Declamation 
is horrid and makes youdetested. Ladies must, however, learn to 
write ; solecisms are shocking in a love-letter. 

The waters of Baiz are not always wholesome. Some have come 
away complaining (like the Frenchman who found society “ sweet, 
but too sweet”) that the climate is anything but salubrious. 

How amusing it is to see the biter bit, and Venus laughing 
from her temple hard by the Forum at the lawyers, at the 
advocates turned clients. Love, he says in another place, is an 
admirable legal adviser, and will make a scoundrel of you in no 
time. 

This last phrase is from the ‘ Heroides,’ and there is no lack of 
humour in that correspondence. Helen understands Paris, and 
lets him know it. She begs him to lay aside military boasting,* 
he does not look the part. He must remember too that he has 
not deeper feelings than her other admirers, but only more 
fluency. Cydippe, ill and miserable, and bored with the post, 
wonders that her lover Acontius has more of the favour of the 
gods than herself. “Perhaps to them too he has written a long 
letter, and they are captivated with the reading of it! ” 

The second book of the ‘Tristia’ contains a most curious 
justification of the ‘ Ars Amandi,’ based on the amount of question- 
able Roman literature in everybody’s hands, and the still more 
questionable lives of certain men of letters ; as well as an enume- 
ration of discreditable precedents in history and mythology, not 
excluding the origin of the Imperial family. Besides, “if every 
sinner was hit, Jove’s arsenal would be empty.” Finally the 
‘Tristia’ opens with a half-ludicrous, half-pathetic warning to his 
book, to take its place on his Roman shelves, without holding 
intercourse with a certain trio it will find there. It is true, 
he says, that the unhappy poems which cost him his exile only 
taught what everybody knew, “but I would not have you show 
affection for them, even though they offer to inspire you with it.” 


* “Bella gerant fortes—tu, Pari semper ama.” 
t+ “Nec tibi plus cordis, sed magis oris adest.” 
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But we have said enough in illustration of our Poet’s humour, 
and must before we conclude give a few examples of his tenderness. 
What can be more pathetic than Hypsipele’s appeal to Jason: 
“Your children are very like you, any one would know you for 
their father. They do not indeed know how to deceive, but all 
else is their father’s.” Or the picture of Hermione’s desolate 
childhood: “She only knew Helen for her mother, because she 
was so beautiful;” or Leander’s “light of love, the only star in 
heaven above;”* or Laodamia’s charming dream of Protesilaus 
narrating his “moving accidents by flood and field,” and the 
delightful kisses that interrupted the narrator ; or Dido’s “ let me 
be called your hostess, not your bride. Dido will bear to be any- 
thing, so she be yours ;” or again, Canace’s petition for the “ urn 
however tiny” to hold the ashes of guilty mother and slaughtered 
child ; or lastly, Briseis’ pitiful entreaty to Achilles: “I shall not 
be a heavy burden on your fleet.” Each and all of these show 
the real elegiac feeling, genuine self-compassion, or tearful 
reproach ; or else, as in the instance of Laodamia’s tremulous joy, 
there is the true tragic irony of a partly-told tale, whose sad 
catastrophe all the world knows. 

There is much surely in all this, in his humour, in his naiveté, 
in his modern tone, in the music of his verse, and the sweetness 
of his pathos, to command for Ovid at least the respectful mention of 
lovers of poetry : they may grant that he is not profound and still 
retain for him his rights among the “ Heliconiadum comites.” 

We may recall an English poet who has not consulted Ovid in 
vain, and to whom one of the first of living critics has not hesitated 
toassign a very high place in our poetry. Against Herrick this same 
charge of want of depth must be brought, yet he is rarely disparaged 
on this account. Though these two poets are different in many ways, 
they have this in common, that the ruling divinities of their style 
are simplicity and brightness. And if any one compares, by way 
of criticism, ‘“ the shallow streams that run dimpling all the way,” 
we freely confess our gratitude for the dimples, and our preference 
for such a Highland burn over the unlit gulfs, the abysmal pro- 
fundities of the obscurantists, which rarely emit one ray of 
intelligence, and then only to the initiated. 


* « Publica non curat sidera noster amor.” 

















Ad Musam. 


O mar, that, far from town’s tumultuous strife, 
Leadest a country life ! 
Beneath the healthy blue, 
Amidst the smiling green, 
Gathering fresh flowers of every varied hue, 
Thy form is oftenest seen. 


The nightingale when singing to the night, 
Under the starry light, 
Oft sees thy upturned face 
Shining in that dark place, 
Where thou are sitting underneath the tree 
To hear her minstrelsy. 


The whistling ploughman, with his brawny hands 
On his stopped ploughshare, stands, 
Midway in the furrow long, 
To hear thy sudden song, 
And see the flutter of thy garments white 
Just vanish out of sight. 


O come, sweet nymph, and make a home with me, 
And happy shalt thou be; 
Though humble is my cof, 
And small my garden-plot, 
The larger landscape, that my neighbours own, 
Is mine, not theirs alone. 


Gerrarp Lewis. 




















Robin. 


By Mrs. PARR, AutHor or ‘ ADAM AND Eve.’ 


Cuapter XXXYVIII. 


Mave thoughtful by the contents of Mr. Cameron’s letter, it did 
not seem strange that for the rest of the evening Christopher 
should be unusually silent. He did not tell Robin he felt so 
weary that mere ordinary speaking was an effort to him. In his 
own mind he set down this sense of fatigue to his late in- 
disposition. ‘That attack has pulled me down,” he said, “and 
made me weaker than I thought myself.” 

There had been a time in Christopher’s life when his weakly 
health, except so far as it interfered with his comfort, was a 
matter of very little concern to him; the world had not held out 
many attractions, and he was not disturbed in the least to think 
he might possibly be called on to leave it early. But since Robin 
had been his wife, and more particularly since this renewal of a 
good understanding between them, Christopher had been con- 
scious of a desperate clinging to life, of building on the future, 
counting on long years to come, to be spent by Robin and him 
together. 

“T feel rather tired,” he said at length, noticing that Robin had 
put down her book and was looking at him. 

“ Still you don’t seem disposed to move.” 

“No, that’s just it. I could drop off to sleep here where I am, 
sitting in my chair.” 

“Get along,” she said, giving him a shake; “ you go upstairs, 
and I'll tell them about calling us, and giving us our breakfast 
early.” 

Naturally a light sleeper, Robin was surprised to find Chris- 
topher already asleep when she went into the room, and so 
soundly that he did not hear her enter. 

He seemed to continue sleeping until morning, when, between 
three and four, he was awakened by a fit of shivering, increasing 
in violence, and becoming so severe, that Robin implored him to 
let her send for a doctor. 

No; he thought it would pass; it was but a return of his 


cold. If she would put some more clothes on the bed, and, as 
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soon as they were stirring, ask for some hot tea, he thought he 
should be better. 

But in spite of all that Robin could do, her suggestions and 
remedies were of no avail; a terrible pain in the side seized him 
—it was like the sticking of a knife each time he drew a breath, 
He got restless, feverish, and the suggestion of a doctor again 
made, he no longer opposed it. 

The next day Christopher was announced to be suffering from 
a severe attack of pneumonia and pleurisy following on his pre- 
vious indisposition. The doctor viewed the case gravely. “He 
has caught cold again; got another chill,” he said. And Robin 
feared he had; but, unacquainted with illness as she was, a cold, 
which he frequently caught and always recovered from, gave her 
no alarm. 

“ He'll soon be all right again, don’t you think?” 

“Oh, I quite hope so. Why? Were you thinking of sending 
for some one to help you?” The wish was put warily. 

“No; I can do all the nursing he wants. But he had thought 
of going to see his father.” 

“Ah! I'm afraid he will have to put that off for some little 
time now. Would it not be as well to ask his father to come and 
see him?” 

“Not at present, I think; we shouldn’t care to.” And seeing 
there was actually at present no necessity, the doctor did not 
urge it further. 

The next day, however, Christopher was worse. Then his mind 
began to wander; and Robin, frightened beyond measure at a 
symptom always distressing to those around, sent off a telegram 
to Mr. Blunt: 

“Come directly this reaches you. Christopher is very ill.” 

Again and again Mr. Blunt read these words over. The sight 
of them seemed to paralyse him ; he was seized with the certainty 
that his son was dying—perhaps even dead before now. What 
should he do? When did the next train go? Already he had 
summoned a servant and sent him to seek information. 

The next train was the 5.50, there was none before; it was 
now three o’clock. Three hours to wait! How should he endure 
them? The suggestions that went coursing through his mind 
seemed like to madden him. 

“Go to Mr. Cameron,” he said at length, in desperation. “ Ask 
him to come tome. Say—I want him.” 

He had meant to send word that Christopher was ill, but was 
unable to speak his son’s name. At the moment when he was 
going to mention it, his yoice had failed him. 
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From the servant Mr. Cameron learnt the cause of the summons, 
and with ready sympathy at once obeyed it. How strangely 
altered seemed their relative positions since they last met! then 
Mr. Blunt’s hectoring and bluster had completely cowed the 
sensitive organisation of the curate; his loud voice jarred upon 
him and drove him to silence. Now it was Mr. Cameron who 
spoke, Mr. Blunt who listened, hanging on every word of assur- 
ance and encouragement the other gave him. 

Skilled in administering comfort, Mr. Blunt found himself 
gaining courage; he was another being since Mr. Cameron had 
come. But what would happen when he left him? There was 
still to be bridged over that two hours’ journey in the train, and 
the drive from the station. Oh, the delay was sickening! 

“Shall I go up with you? Would you like it?” 

Mr. Blunt almost broke down under the weight of his gratitude ; 
it was the very thing he had been longing for, but had not dared 
to ask. Those who never put themselves out to accommodate 
others, when wanting favours for themselves are apt to over- 
estimate their obligation. 

It was nothing to Mr. Cameron to accompany him to London. 
He would have made the same offer, only more readily, to the 
poorest parishioner. 

“Then pick me up at my lodgings as you go past,” he said ; 
and away he rushed to run in at the rectory, so that they might 
know for what reason he had gone away. 

“Til walk down with you,” said Georgy; and there she was 
standing when Mr. Blunt drove up, ready with cheery words and 
good wishes to start them on their way. 

“And tell Mrs. Christopher if she wants any help to send for 
me; I’m a first-rate hand at sick-nursing, you know.” 


Who, at parting, shall say what their next meeting 
may be? 

Mr. Blunt and Robin had never seen each other since that day 
when Christopher had come between them ; then, furious, exaspe- 
rated, their thoughts had been centred on themselves, their anger 
on each other. Now, when, with noiseless steps and knees that 
trembled under him, Mr. Blunt found himself at the door of the 
sick-room out of which Robin had come, both he and she seemed 
to have merged their individuality. For her, he was Christopher’s 
father: for him, she was Christopher’s wife. Had he taken her 
hand? Had she given it? What matter? they did not stop to 
consider. All Mr. Blunt knew was that to his ear there came a 
muffled whisper: ‘“ He will not know you, but he has been talking 
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about you all day;” and then he tip-toed inside, and Robin went 
down to speak to Mr. Cameron. 

They were still talking when Mr. Blunt joined them. His face 
was drawn, and there was an anxious look in his eyes; but the 
terrible fear, that by some accident his son had been killed—was 
already dead—had been relieved. He could breathe again, and 
hope had returned with the reaction. 

“Who's the doctor you’ve called in?” he said to Robin. “They 
spoke to me about a Mr. Martin; is that him? I shall send off at 
once for Gull, and I'll go myself for Sir William Jenner ; he’s the 
one you ought to have had, he ’s seen him before. And who was 
it that gentleman in the train was speaking of, Mr. Cameron, as 
being so clever? Ah, yes, Lamb—that was the name; we'll have 
him.” 

“But he’s a homeeopath!” said Mr. Cameron. 

“T don’t care what he is, so long as he cures my son!” 

“You know in the profession they don’t agree ! ” 

“Then let ’em fight it out! I shan’t ask the reason why, 
provided they'll set him on his legs again. I'll have every doctor 
in London, no matter who they are or what they call ’em: it’s all 
one to me, so long as they can make a cure of him.” 

The old bluster was coming back. The belief in his luck, and 
that things always came round right with him, was returning; he 
put his hands deep down into his pockets, opening and shutting 
his palms on the imaginary gold that he would shower on the 
fortunate restorer of his son’s health. Mr. Cameron, looking at 
him, sighed, and then he cast a glance at Robin. 

“ You seem very tired,” he said gently. “Iam afraid you have 
not had much rest.” 

The remark attracted Mr. Blunt’s notice. 

“That was a nurse, wasn’t it, I saw up there?” 

“Yes, there is a nurse ; but until somebody came I wouldn't 
leave him alone with her.” 

“That was right—quite right,” said Mr. Blunt approvingly ; 
adding in a more kindly tone: “ But you can go to bed now. I'm 
here now; I'll see after him. He shan’t want for nothing; he 
shall have the best that money can get. Ah! the Prince himself 
shan’t ha’ been better “tended on than he shall be. How it 
happened that he’s laid up like this I can’t think. Whatever 
brought it on? Can you form an idea, eh?” 

“The carriage we came in from Whitby was so cold and 
draughty,” said Robin; “ that was the first of it. He was very 
unwell then for more than a week, but he was so anxious to go 
and get lodgings and find out about you. Oh, I can see it all 
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now!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears suddenly. “ His coat 
was so thin, and the day was bitterly cold, and the omnibuses 
were so full, that he had to go outside two of them.” 

“Outside! Outside a’bus! Myson!” Mr. Blunt staggered 
a full pace back, staring at her. 

“ And he was away almost the whole day long,” she continued, 
“without having anything proper to eat.” 

“Why he must have been mad—clean gone out of his senses ; 
and you too, to have let him!” 

She shook her head. 

“You forget how anxious we were to go away from here. He 
knew how little money there was left, and a long bill owing.” 

Mr. Blunt dropped down into a chair as if he had been shot at. 

“My God!” he cried, “I’ve killed him! He'll die—he’ll die! 
I know he will. O Lord, what shall I do, what shall I do? what 
will become of me?” And hiding his face in his hands, the 
wretched old man burst into tears. 

Robin jumped up and stood gazing at him with alarm. Mr. 
Cameron, with a ready guess at the remorse which had seized 
him, went over and put his hand upon his shoulder. 

“Th’ Almighty ’s going to punish me by taking him from me,” 
he went on brokenly ; “I holding out, and he wanting. O Lord, 
spare him! only spare him, and I don’t care what else comes to 
me!” 

“Hush!” said Mr. Cameron sternly. ‘“ You forget that God is 
not man. Do you think that our Heavenly Father is influenced 
by such motives as have made you stubborn and revengeful to 
your son? Let us down on our knees and ask mercy of Him; let 
us beg Him to spare Christopher to us. I will offer up a prayer 
in which we will all join.” 

And they all three knelt down, Mr. Blunt the first to shuffle off 
his chair, the last to rise. All his pomposity and swagger had 
gone from him; there was no more talk of what he was going to 
do; the all-important J—J—had dropped out of his conversation. 
Only when Mr. Cameron spoke of returning, he implored him not 
to leave them; and when Robin bade him good-night, he whis- 
pered in her ear : 

“Pray for him again. Pray God to spare him!” 


CuarTreR XXXIX. 


Every onE was agreed that few things were more touching than 
eld Blunt’s devotion to his son. Really, he might be pompous 
and vulgar, but he must certainly be a kind-hearted man. 
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Most of us are caught by sentiment, and in Wadpole the story of 
the father’s distress, his suffering, and now his joy at the so-far- 
made recovery, appealed to people’s sympathies and opened their 
hearts towards him. 

The whole neighbourhood far and near, for miles around, called 
to make inquiries after Christopher ; and in place of ignoring Mr. 
Blunt, as formerly, he was asked for especially, to receive the con- 
gratulations every one was anxious to give to him. 

Snatched from the very jaws of death, Christopher had been 
brought back to Priors. Again he and Robin were living under 
the same roof as his father. 

It was Robin herself who had! made the proposal. Mr. Blunt 
had not dared to, and though Christopher was filled with an un- 
speakable yearning to be back in his old home, with its quiet and 
comforts around him, he forebore to let drop‘even a hint that might 
influence Robin in any way; but the one wish of her heart now 
was to make amends to Christopher. She wanted him to see, by 
her devotion, how she had learnt to value his generosity. For far 
beyond anything it is possible to put into words had been his 
tenderness towards her—so enduring and so great that the confi- 
dence between them was complete; and saving only where the 
knowledge would now give him pain, nothing was hidden by her. 
In this offer to return to Priors with his father, Robin saw another 
opportunity ; and in the joy with which Christopher received it, 
the pleasure and satisfaction he evinced, she was amply rewarded 
for any sacrifice it had cost her. 

Still far too weak to be able to receive ordinary visitors, Mr. 
Cameron, and with him Georgy Temple, came daily to see him. 
Their engagement had become an acknowledged fact now, and the 
wonder and amazement of it past, no one except Mrs. Temple 
troubled themselves about it. Mr. Blunt had to confess himself 
staggered, and did not feel easy until he had trumpeted 
forth his penetration, and how he had hinted as much to her 
mother. 

“ Not,” he said, “that then I took it by any means for granted, 
you know; but she was happening to be mentioning a certain 
gentleman who had popped off in a hurry after getting his congee,” 
and he nodded his head and winked his eye meaningly ; “and I 
asked her if it mightn’t have something to do with a certain Mr. 
C——,, who didn’t live fifty miles off from here.” 

Robin was close by, and Georgy for a moment felt a little con- 
fused before her. What would she think of this story, her mother 
had gone about telling, that she had refused Jack? Looking at 
Robin, she said frankly : 
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“My mother will have it that my cousin made an offer to me; 
but those who know him and me best are better informed on the 
matter.” 

It was Robin’s turn now to grow red, Christopher’s to come to 
the rescue. 

“ But every one knew,” he said, “that Mr. Dorian-Chandos 
meant always to go. I remember the very first time I saw him 
he spoke of his intention to travel.” 

“And he did go once,” said Mr. Cameron, “and came back 
again. Oh, howI did dislike that fellow that night! and the 
odd thing was, I couldn’t think why, for it hadn’t struck me then 
about being in love with Georgy, you know.” 

The laugh turned against him gave the conversation a little 
diversion, and it wandered away from Jack into a discussion on 
the prospects of marriage, and the hopes entertained by Mr. 
Cameron regarding a living. How pleasant it was to lie there 
and listen tothe banter which went on between them! Many 
times Christopher found himself laughing quietly, more especially 
when, after a time, Robin had been drawn in and was led away to 
be as merry as it was her wont to be. 

That night, walking home, Mr. Cameron gave Georgy the 
history of the probation their two friends had gone through, and 
how close the recent trial had drawn them together. 

“T love that girl,” he said, speaking of Robin; “and you, 
Georgy, you must love her too.” 

“Well,” she said, “I don’t say that I won't. I’ma little in- 
clined that way already, which speaks volumes for my good 
disposition, seeing that the two men I think most of have each 
separately made that same demand of me already.” 

“Yes; but mine is in a very different way.” 

“No,” she said stoutly ; “I don’t know that it is. When Jack 
asked me to be good to her, he had not a thought beyond being 
her friend; the mistake he made was in being over-confident.” 

Later on, when Georgy had convinced herself by seeing the 
good understanding which existed between the husband and wife, 
she purposely introduced Jack’s name. 

“T want to get over,” she said, “ the little awkwardness there 
seems to be in talking about him. Some day he will return, and 
then what are we to do?” 

So to Robin when alone, or, if together with Christopher, she 
began speaking of Jack, telling them where he had been, what he 
had seen, what he was doing. 


“ He had just reached Calcutta when he wrote last,” she said, on 
one occasion. , 
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“Tt must be a great pleasure to see his mother,” Robin ventured 
to say. 

“H’m!” and Georgy puckered up her face. “I can’t say; 
from the tone of his letter it did not particularly strike me that 
he would break his heart over their parting. But I know her— 
at least I know her through my father, and that is quite enough 
for me.” 

“Does he intend to stay long?” asked Christopher. 

“Not with her—I don’t think he does. I don’t think he quite 
knows what he means to do; sometimes he speaks of returning, 
sometimes of going on. Papa wants him to come home at once, 
but I don’t know whether he'll do so. He hasn’t asked my advice, 
or I'd settle his plans in the twinkling of an eye.” 

“Why, what advice would you give him?” said Christopher. 
“T’m curious to know.” 

“In the first place, I should tell him to come back for reasons 
that make it important he should be here ; and secondly, I should 
recommend him to settle down and take a wife to look after him 
—he’ll have to marry—he must! Who’s the estate to go to?” 

Jack marry! Jack have a wife! The thought rushed upon 
Robin as if such an idea had never presented itself to her before. 
She felt obliged to move, to alter her position. She put down 
the work she had in her hand, and stood up for a moment, almost 
unconscious of what she was doing. 

“Are you going for my medicine?” Christopher asked, and 
Robin was off, relieved by the necessity of something to do. 

All that evening she was more than ordinarily devoted to 
Christopher; watching him, she seemed to anticipate every wish 
and want, and when the others had left, and they two were alone 
she went over to him, and while settling his cushions, said: 

“Christopher, I want you to get strong; you must make haste, 
and be as quick as ever you can, and let us get away from here 
and go to some place where it is sunny and warm, and you will 
get well. Iam longing to be off with you again.” 

“Oh, you may depend upon me! I'm not going to waste my 
time; I’m going to put my back into it, I can tell you!” 

He spoke cheerily, although his heart was not in what he said. 
Far rather than go anywhere away, would he remain where he 
was. Already the invalid dread of travel and bustle possessed 
him, while each day seemed to increase the sweet repose which 
had come to him since he had been here. Surely never before 
had the place looked so lovely, the fields so green, the sky so blue ; 
in every passing change of nature a fresh beauty seemed opened 
to Christopher’s eyes. The budding trees, the bursting blossom 
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all seemed to him to speak of that Hand which made these things 
so fair to see. 

“ What are you thinking of, Christopher?” Robin would ask, 
as he lay there with his eyes fixed, silent, lost in thought; and 
brought back to earth, Christopher would say : 

“T don’t think I was thinking at all. I was only wondering, 
when all is so beautiful here, what can heaven be?” 

* * * * * * 

Although removed from immediate danger, Christopher's 
recovery was anything but complete. The doctors who had seen 
him dwelt much on the benefit to be derived from a milder 
climate, and the efforts of those around him were directed towards 
building up strength sufficient for him to undertake the journey. 
Since his return to Wadpole his improvement had been so marked 
as to justify hopes being entertained for a speedy departure. 

“It'll be a hard matter for me to bear up when he goes away,” 
Mr. Blunt had said to Mr. Cameron; adding in answer to the 
curate : “Oh, they won’t want me; there’s never been a mention 
of my going. I should only be one in the way—as I expect I am 
now very often!” 

Jealous as he still remained, the old man was at length learning 
the hard task of yielding up his will for the sake of his son. 

“Here, you give it to him,” he would say to Robin, when he 
had been at much pains to procure something he fancied Chris- 
topher might like. “He'll take it from you—eat it, if you ask 
him.” 

Little did Robin ever guess the sting it gave him to say those 
words. Mr. Blunt had suffered a martyrdom before he had been 
brought to confess that she might have a precedence before 
himself. 

Since Christopher had been mending, except in an indirect 
way to Mr. Cameron. Mr. Blunt had never reverted to the 
circumstances which had caused his son’s ilness. Finding when 
he came home that every one attributed it to the draughty 
carriage in which he had travelled from Whitby, Mr. Blunt 
adopted the reason which the curate had circulated; but com- 
punction was still the mainspring of all his actions, and often 
when sitting silently by, as those around thought dozing, he 
would be going over that six months’ struggle, every detail of 
which, in those first few days of the illness, he had made Robin 
relate to him. 

With Christopher he had never approached the subject: to 
hint at it in any way he found impossible. Actions, not words, 
must tell Christopher how sorely he repented. 
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To every one his changed manner to his son was visible, and 
it established their good opinion of him that he continued to show 
so much feeling and delicacy. Among others, the rector noticed 
it; and one day, paying a visit to Christopher, in token of his 
interest he said: 

“T wish your father had something that would interest and 
occupy him.; He must find time hang very heavily on his 
hands.” 

“T fear he does,” said Christopher. ‘I often wish he had some- 
thing to do; but at his age a fresh pursuit is difficult to take up.” 

“Tt is.” 

“Particularly to one accustomed to manual labour, as he has 
been. Work—if not the actual work itself, superintending such 
as he has been used to—that is what would really interest him, 
and he’d do it well, too.” 

“Then why don’t you give him the opportunity? He was 
talking before you came down of finding you a house: express a 
wish that he should build one for you.” 

A slight flush came into Christopher’s face. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I think I may never want one.” 

“Come, you must not talk like that,” said the rector encourag- 
ingly. “I trust before long we shall see you on your legs 
again.” 

Christopher smiled. 

“Oh, so do I,” he said. “But I asked Cameron, the other day, 
to tell me the truth, what they said about me.” 

“Well?” 

“Yes, he told me. I knew I must be in a very critical state ; 
not without hope—yet not without danger. It’s best to know, 
isn’t it ?” 

“It’s best that you should think so, my good fellow ;” and the 
rector sighed softly. 

“Yes; because, too, of anything one would like to do. I should 
like to have a church built. If I could persuade my father, Mr. 
Temple, would you help me?” 

“T, Christopher ?” 

“Yes; because I want it built at Uplands; and it’s your 
parish, you know.” 

“ Those two, Georgy and Colin Cameron, have been talking to 
you, Ican see.” The rector shook his head a little gravely. 

“Not to me they haven’t; but I have heard them laughing’ 
together when they were sitting with Robin. It was she princi- 


pally who told me about it, and we both said what a nice thank- 
offering it would be.” 
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Mr. Temple’s face brightened. 

“Well, yes it would,” he said; “ but I know you, Christopher. 
You had a little thought of Cameron and Georgy all the time.” 

“ Knowing about them didn’t present any objection.” 

“ Ah, so I fancied.” And he sat, thoughtful, for a little time. 
“No, no,” he said, shaking his head; “it’s too much to hope it 
will ever come to pass. They'll have to wait for something else 
to turn up—my toes, most likely. I’m not as young as I used to 
be, and it’s a comfort to me to think, if anything should happen, 
that Jack would be certain to pass on the living to Georgy’s 
husband.” 

“Should we have to get his consent about Uplands?” 

“T suppose we should. I’m not very well up in such matters, 
but of course he’d have to be asked ; he’s patron of the living and 
lord of the manor too.” 

“When you write, would you ask him ?” 

Mr. Temple hesitated. 

“T don’t know that I have any right to say ‘No;’ but the cost 
would be very great, and your father g 

“Oh, leave my father to me.” He laid his hand on his heart. 
“Something here tells me,” he said, “ that when I see my way to 
asking him, he won’t refuse me.” 

“Neither will I, then. Make your mind easy; I'll write to the 
Squire for you.” 


Cuaprer XL. 


Tue same mail which took out Mr. Temple’s letter to Jack, took 
one also from Georgy. 


“ ,.. Every one is wishing you back,” she wrote. “ The 
other night, at Priors, with the Christopher Blunts, we were all 
talking of you. Have you heard how ill he has been—not ex- 
pected to recover, but now mending, and ordered abroad immedi- 
ately? They will start as soon as he can go, and I do not know 
when it is likely they will be back again. Perhaps I may as well 
say I have grown much more lenient to your once-upon-a-time 
weakness for Robin ; the truth is, I know her now, and my verdict 
on you would be, ‘ He couldn’t help it.’ You have no idea how 
devoted to her husband she is—quite different to anything we used 
to see. The love is by no means all on one side now, as I once 
feared it might be. 

“T have no separate news to tell, and, as papa is writing, you 
shall be spared repetition. He will let you know how much you 
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are wanted at home, but by no one more than me; so come back, 
Jack, do! Your would-be cousin, Colin Cameron, still continues 
spasmodically jealous of you. Yet my cry is, Come—come soon, 
by return of post if you can; only come! come! come!” 


Who shall separate love from jealousy ? 

Jack crushed up the letter in his hand, as if it contained 
something he could not bear to see. Then he said: 

“Well! why not? What good is there in staying away? If 
they are not there, [ may as well go.” And he stood hesitating, 
frowning, measuring the attraction to return with the temptation 
which had driven him away. 

When a man has come out of such a furnace as Jack had passed 
through, he dreads the heat of the fire, although it is afar. But 
subtle as love’s power is, most men have interests in life in which 
it plays no part. On these, of late, ‘Jack had tried to fix his 
thoughts. It was in the distraction they would bring that his 
hopes were centred. 

He had done with love for ever, so he said; and, saying it, he 
would straightway fall to dreaming about Robin, recalling bitterly 
the time when, knowing her love was solely his, he had held it 
but cheaply. 

“ If I had but spoken to her then!” 

Ah, little “if” how great a part you play in many a life-long 
tragedy ! 

Besides these two letters from Georgy and Mr. Temple, there 
were several others of more or less importance, all bearing on the 
advisability of return. 

The country was in an agitated state; the county member 
was an old man; there was a very general feeling in Wadpole 
that his mantle would fall befittingly on the shoulders of Mr. 
Dorian-Chandos. But how could it reach him when so far away ? 
Moreover, it was highly essential to the Liberal interest that a 
popular representative ready to step in should be near. Then 
on the estate the tenants were dissatisfied ; a fear was spreading 
that, like his uncle, Jack did not mean to live among them. 

“I must go back,” he said ; “I can’t go farther on, that’s plain. 
And if what Georgy says is true, it ought to make my task easier. 
After the first I need not live there altogether; and when they 
are there I need not see much of them. At all events the thing 
has to be done, and I must do it!” 

For the moment decision generally makes us feel lighter. 
Jack gathered up his correspondence, spread out Georgy’s letter, 
folded it up, and with the rector’s put those two separate together. 
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“T can’t make out what it is that he means about Uplands, and 
the Blunts building a church there.” And in truth the rector 
had intentionally been rather vague; he was somewhat in doubt 
himself whether it might not provea sick man’s fancy. Every one 
could see that Christopher’s state was critical ; but then he had 
always been delicate, and those creaking doors were proverbial 
for lasting out those that looked stronger. However, if it never 
came to anything—and raising it on old Blunt’s gratitude was 
very much like a foundation of sand—so long as it helped to bring 
Jack home he did not mind. Mr. Temple had a keen relish for 
politics; and since this distant rumour of a dissolution he had 
been anxious beyond measure that Jack should return. The half 
of his letter had been filled with what this one thought, and that 
cne said ; and these expressions of his neighbours’ good opinion 
naturally gratified Jack’s pride immensely. 

A man is worth little who feels no ambition. And already Jack’s 
thoughts had run so far ahead that his canvassing was over ; he had 
obtained his seat and was making his maiden speech in Parliament. 

What is it that ofttimes, in a moment, turns the current of our 
thoughts, and of a sudden brings us face to face with some forgotten 
danger? There, spread out before him as he had never seen it 
until now, lay the whole of that misery which, had not Christopher 
interfered and his better self prevailed, would have been now 
entailed on him and his for ever! “Thank God!” he said fer- 
vently ; and so great a hold had it taken on him that he had to 
wipe the damp moisture from his forehead. 

Perhaps until now Jack had never realised how much value he 
set on all he would have forfeited. Mentally he drew a picture of 
himself as he would have been, with the world condemning him 
and its back turned on him—exiled from his home, dreading to 
meet friends and neighbours, forced into company with those he 
despised, driven to seek distraction where he could find it. And 
then Robin! Oh! his soul was stirred, his heart grew sick re- 
calling women he had known in the position she would have been 
in. Although they might be separated for ever, a thousand times 
rather as they were! He had her memory still to hold dear, the 
memory of his pet, his plaything, his child-love Robin, with which 
none living could interfere; and those days coming back, they 
brought with them recollections of her, games they had had 
together, lessons he had taught her, little things she had learnt 
to do for him. Again he watched the would-be nimble fingers 
struggling with the buttons she wanted to master. And then 
once when something ailed him, her ecstasy at his consenting to 
take some tisane she had made, the eager face, the loving, tender 
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eyes—ah, how little changed ‘since then! “Never!” he said. 
“No other one could ever fill her place.” Love lay buried in his 
heart, and over it “ Sacred to Robin” was written. 

A very sober mood hung over Jack that day, set down by his 
mother to their approaching separation. Lady Malcolm, never 
having troubled herself about her son in her life, suddenly dis- 
covered for him the most ardent affection. ‘And the dear boy is 
so attached to me,” she said to those around; “ naturally he feels, 
who else is there that can take such an interest in his welfare?” 
And in token of this, Jack was let have no peace on one subject 
—he must get married; he ought to get married; whom would 
he marry ? 

“But think, my dear—only consider. You must some day 
marry somebody.” 

Lady Malcolm felt her time was short; she must make the 
most of it. 

“ Must 1?” said Jack, unmoved. “I don’t see the necessity. I 
have spent twenty-seven years of single life very happily.” 

“ You forget that your uncle was alive. You had nothing to 
leave then—no responsibility.” Jack looked no more convinced. 
“ What would become of the estate, with no brothers; unfortu- 
nately, none that can inherit after you.” 

So far as the small Malcolms were concerned, Jack felt devoutly 
thankful. 

“Oh, there are the Temples,” he said inadvertently. 

“The Temples! What Temples? the George Temples? that 
family ! ” 

“ That family,” echoed Jack, imitating her emphasis. 

Lady Malcolm sniffed the air with contracted nostrils, as if 
even at that distance their odour was offensive to her. “I always 
detested Maria Temple,” she said, “and I dislike her husband 
inexpressibly ; and there are no sons there.’ The want made her 
voice more cheerful. 

“There are daughters, though,” said Jack maliciously, his back 
a little up now. When she had not cared what became of him, 
the Temples had always made a home for the lonely boy. “Isabel, 
the married one; Dora, the youngest ; and Georgy.” 

“Georgy ! why does she get separate mention ?” 

“ Because she is deserving of separate notice, besides being an 
especial favourite with me.” 

“Oh, really! I was not aware! My future daughter-in-law, I 
presume, that is to be?” 

“No,” said Jack stolidly ; ‘‘ she wouldn’t have me.” 

His mother gave a contemptuous little laugh. 
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«T don’t see how you can possibly suppose that ;” and then her 
tone altered, and with a sharp look at him she added: “ unless 
you've asked her already.” 

Jack did not reply. 

“TJ won’t believe it!” she said angrily ; “don’t tell me that one 
of those girls—one of Maria Temple’s daughters—has refused 

ou?” 
eC My good mother, pray spare me! As you yourself often say, 
we must draw a line somewhere, and I draw mine at naming the 
young ladies who have rejected me.” 

“Ridiculous! absurd!” said Lady Malcolm. “I _ hate 
mysteries! if you can’t have confidence between a mother and a 
son, where is it to be?” and fearing if she stayed longer her 
ruffied feelings might lead to a further display of temper, she left 
Jack to himself, determined to write to Wadpole by that mail and 
find out what truth there was in this story. 

Few moments come more sadly than those in which we realise 
that some one very near to us has no part in what we feel or 
what we do. Just now Jack had a terrible hungering after a 
little sympathy, not so much in speech as in person. He wanted 
to talk with some one, to open himself out, in a way; and he had 
to confess that his mother was farther off from him now than 
when they were, except in name, absolutely strangers one to 
another. Looking at her picture from time to time—she was a 
very beautiful woman when the portrait had been taken—Jack 
had built a castle in the air, which had crumbled in pieces the 
very day after his arrival. It was his first experience of worldli- 
ness in the midst of domesticity, and the atmosphere of the home 
disagreed with him entirely. 

He felt at once that after having fulfilled the decent require- 
ments entailed by such a far-off visit, he should be only too glad 
to get away; and he set down to this feeling the hurry he was in 
to make the arrangements for his departure. He did not write 
to say he was coming, because he should get to England almost 
as soon as his letter; and he had seldom experienced a more 
thorough sense of relief than when he had made his farewells and 
was fairly started on his homeward journey. A feverish haste 
possessed him to get back; and now, the monotony of steamer- 
life beginning, it struck him a little drearily that he had not 
much of personal interest to go back to—he could not even claim 
Georgy now as he used. 

“T suppose,” he thought, “she'll be wanting to get married. 
Fancy her choosing ‘that curate chap!” There was a soupgon of 
humiliation in the fact. Certainly, even up to the time of 
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his leaving, Jack had always believed in an under-current of more 
than sisterly regard entertained for himself by Georgy. “I 
wonder,” he said, “ if nothing of this sort had come about, whether 
in time I should have brought myself to think about it.” And 
after a few minutes’ reflection: “ No,” he said, “ never; it would 
be like marrying a sister to marry Georgy.” 

Jack had got rid of his mother, but the thoughts of marriage 
still pursued him. When we have something to leave, we want 
somebody to leave it to. Who was that somebody to be? 











